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J. B. Lippincott Company’s Publications: 


The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A complete dictionary of art, science, history, literature, 
fable, mythology, biography, geography, etc. New . New 
subjects. New illustrations, New maps. Eight volumes now 
ready. The two remaining volumes to be issued during 1892. 
When completed it will be fifteen years later than any encyclo- 
pedia now in the market. Send for specimen pages. Price per 
volume: Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00 ; 
half morocco, $4.50. 


The Tempest. 


Volume IX. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. ‘‘ The 
most notable contributions to Shak are literature in the 
present century.” Edited by Horace HowArD FuRNEss, 
Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Royal octavo. Superfine toned 

per, extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00. 

The volumes previously issued are ‘‘As You Like It,” ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘Othello,” ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” “‘ King 
Lear,” “Macbeth,” ‘‘ Hamlet” (2 volumes). Uniform in 
style and binding, $4.00 per volume. 


Allibone’s Dictionary 


Or ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AU- 
THORS. With Supplement @ volumes) by JOHN FosTER 
Kirk. Complete in five volumes. The entire work con- 
taining the names and history of over §3,000 authors. Cloth, 
$37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, 
$55.00 ; half morocco, $55.00. 


“ The work ought to be not only in every lil , but in every school in 
which English literature is taught.”—Mew York Nation. 





Fust Issued: 


Indications of the 


Second Book of Moses, 


CALLED Exopus. By Epwarp B. LATcH, author of a ‘‘ Re- 
view of the Holy Bible,” ‘‘ Indications of the First Book of 
Moses, called Genesis,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Fiction: 
Born of Flame. 


A Rosicrucian Story. By Mrs. MARGARET B. PEEKE. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


His Great Self. 


By Marion HARLAND. A Southern story of great beauty and 
of historical value. t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Old Dacres’ Darling. 


The latest issue in Lippincott’s Series of 
I2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


I2mo, 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 
Select Novels, 


New Illustrated FICTION CATALOGUE sent free to any address. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 





Lippincott’s Magazine for May. 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE NEW NOVEL, ENTITLED 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE, 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
An absorbing, weird, and unique creation, with a quaint blending of the 
~ ‘ superstith of long 


Present and Past, also wild adventures and itions w. 

J. C. Meighan talks of the trials of ‘‘ The Travelling it,” in 

the Z , mas Stevens dissertates on his favorite 

sub “The B .’ in the Athletic Series, An on Walt 

| AL S. Walsh, and “ Random of the Gray 

Poet ” liam H. Garrison, together with “‘ Personal Economies in’ 
”’ by Floyd B. Wilson, an article on J. M. Barrie th 


9, . e Scot- 
tish t, “ The Use of the Violin ee a by 3. ¥- Taylor, 
“After-Dinner Botany” by Philemon H: and Mrs. Welling: 

great interest. An extreme- 
ee. OT ee Kaufman entitled ‘‘ The Friends,” 
and an illustrated by Frederic M. Bird, “ The Interc Hi Mid 








“BUT MEN MUST WORK” - - By Rosa Nouchette Cary 
“ A SOLDIER’S SECRET” - By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 
*“ROY THE ROYALIST” - - - - By William Westall 


“THE PASSING OF MAJOR KILGORE” - By Young E. Allison 
“A FAIR BLOCKADE-BREAKER” ~~ - - By T.C. De Leon 
“ THE DUKE AND THE COMMONER” By Mrs, Poultney Bigelow 
“LADY PATTY” - - - - - By the Duchess 
“CARLOTTA’S INTENDED” - - By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
“A DAUGHTER S HEART” - By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron 
‘A ROSE OF A HUNDRED LEAVES” - By Amelia E. Barr 
“GOLD OF PLEASURE” - ‘ By George Parsons Lathrop 
“ MAIDENS CHOOSING” : - By Mrs, Ellen Olney Kirk 
“THE SOUND OF A VOICE” - - By Frederic S. Cozzens 


“A WAVE OF LIFE” - - - . - By Clyde Fitch 
“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” - - By Rudyard Kipling 
“AN ARMY PORTIA” - : - By Captain Charles King 


“ A LAGGARD IN LOVE” .- - By Jeanie Gwynne Bettany 
““A MARRIAGE AT SEA” - - - By W. Clark Russell 
ETC., ETC. 


PRICE, 25 CTS, EACH Of any Newsdealer or Bookseller, or mailed on receipt of price by addressing 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, author of ‘‘ Life’s Handicap,’’? “Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
etc. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his verses contributed t i i i s 
These, together with the n+ ean by * Yussuf," pen me nillan’s Mi eet ‘<i = oo pad eee 
now printed for the first time, will form the above volume. 





F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. Second Edition. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE THREE FATES. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ The Witch of Prague,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
** We do not know of anyone to-day who can make his m d talk 1 ively and tl 
than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness cod deli are at their con, bevy sung a Mcgee nd “aoe on passages 


of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to facts, for there are many 
well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cl of this season.” —New York Times. 


Now Ready. In the New Uniform Edition of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S Novels. Published monthly: 


MR. ISAACS..... ssh sesonec oon Cloth, $t 00 | ZOROASTER..............-+-Cloth, $1 00 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUG.........Cloth, $1 oo | THE THREE FATES..... -..Cloth, $r 00 





erest of r 


Now Ready. A New Novel by Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, author of ‘‘Hurrish,” ete. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 


By the Hon. Emity LAwLgss, author of ‘‘ Hurzish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“* If you still appreciate the simplicity, truth, purity and freshness which constituted the quieter charm of do- 


mestic novels, . . . orif you value a local coloring that is at once minutely observed and both widel d 
harmoniously reproduced, by all means read ‘The Story of an Island.’ "—Winetesnth Coaleey. sit 





Fourth Edition of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
New Novel. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HumpHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Also Library Edition, 2 vols., $3.00. 


New Novel by the author af ‘The Nether World,” etc. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 


By GEORGE GISSING, author of ‘‘The Nether 
World,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Interesting on account of the artistic way in which 
the plot is unfolded.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
New and Revised Edition, cloth, 18mo, 75 | 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

cents. Just Ready. 

“ The book is delightful reading. . . . It isade- 
licious view of England which this poet takes. It is 
indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted 
England of our fathers—the England which we know of 
in song and story.” —Scribner’s Monthly. 


JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE AND HIS ART. 


A Memoir by ANDRE THEURIET. With which is included “ Bastien-Lepage as Artist,” by 
GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.W.S.; ‘‘ Modern Realism in Painting,” by WALTER SICKERT, N. 
E.A.C.; ‘A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff,’’ by MATHILDE BLIND. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $3.50. 

“ The graceful writer of novels, M. Andre Theuriet, is just the man to make a sympathic notice of a young 


painter like Bastien-Lepage, whose character attracted him and whom he knew intimately, not only in Paris, but 
inthe artist’s family at Damvillers.”"—New York Times. 





** Much that is bright and best in our literature is 
brought once more te our dulled memories. Indeed, we 
know of but few volumes containing se much of obser- 
vation, kindly comment, philosophy» and artistic weight 
as this unpretentious little book.” —Chicage Herald. 








“ Theuriet’s graceful memoir of J. Bastien-Lepage deserves to be universally read. The book is excellently 
mounted, and has almost a personal charm in its revelations of individual character.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger 





A Sequel to Sir CHARLES DILKE’S “ Problems of Greater Britain.” 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILkE, Bart., and SPENCER WILKINSON. I2mo, $1.50. 


“The work is written in Sir Charles Dilke’s luminous style, and reveals his skillin polemics, his minute and 
ise knowledge of the world’s affairs, and his enligh an g patriotism. This work is full of in- 
ion and is especially valuable for purposes of reference.”"—New York Tribune. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By WILLIAM PorcHer Dv Boss, M.A., S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 12mo, $1.50. Mext Week. 


This work is a re-examination of the Christian doctrine of Salvation in the light of the facts of human nature, 
and of the teaching of the New Testament. The work as a whole is a fresh, to some extent a novel presenta- 
tion ofa great subject which while necessarily old must nevertheless be always new. 




















Our Life inthe Swiss Highlands. 
By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs and his daagh- 
ter MARGARET. Illustrated r2mo, $2.50. 





Pauperism, a Picture; and the 


endowment of Old Age. An Argument. By 
. CHARLES Bootu. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By the Author of ‘Forty Vears in a Moorland Parish.’* 


Walks and Talks, Travels and 
EXPLOITS OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Rev, J.C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon 
of York. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Playhours and Half-holidays ; 
OR, FURTHER EXPERIENCES ~ OF 
TWO SCHOOL BOYS. By the Rev. J. C. 
ATKINSON, D.C.L. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


#*s The above volumes by Canon Atkinson have 
received the approval of Bishop Doane. 





Uniform with Bryce’s *‘American Commonweaith.” 


The Platform: Its Rise and 


PROGRESS. By Henry JePHson. Large 
Crown 8vo, 2 vols., $4.00. 


« Mr. Gladstone in the Nineteenth Century says: 

Mr. Jephson could not perhaps have found a better 
soieneten for his novel and hardy undertaking, 
which is nothing less than to exhibit a political his- 
tory of his coun in constant and close association 
with the gradual evelopment of a power that hada 


main share in framing it. 





New Uniform Edition of Works of Dr. ALFRED 
RUSSEL WALLACE. .2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Island Life; or, The Phenom- 
ena and Causes of Insular Faunas and 
Floras. Including Revision and attempted 
Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 
LL.D., F.L.S., author of ‘‘ Darwinism,” 
etc. With illustrations and maps. New 
and cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Uniform with the abeve. 


Darwinism, $1.75. 
Natural Selection, $1.75. 
The Malay Archipelago, $1.75 





New Books by the late Edward A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. Just Published, 8vo, $6.00. 


A History of Sicily from the 
EARLIEST TIMES. 
Vol. III. The Athenian and Carthaginian 
Expeditions. 8vo, $6.00. 

Vol. I. The Native Nations: The Phcenician 
and Greek Settlements. 
Vol. II. From the beginning of Greek Settle- 

ments to the beginning of Athenian in- 
terventfon. 
The 2 vols., with numerous maps, 8vo, $10.00. 





Historical Essays. By Epwarp 
A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 





Outlines of a Philosophy of 
RELIGION. By HerRMANN LorTzE. A trans- 


lation. Edited by F.C. ConyBrarg, M.A. 
I2mo, go cents, 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.'s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will be mailed free 


do any address. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America” * 

Two HANDSOME volumes tell the story, not of Colum- 
bus’s, but of John Fiske’s, ‘ Discovery of America.” Colum- 
bus does, indeed, figure as one of the many men who had 
something to do with finding the continent on which we 
dwell. On the whole, however, he is only a subordinate 
character, only one cog in the wheel, and but one item in 
the long story. Like printing, the steam-engine, the piano, 
and most other things once supposed to have been inven- 
tions or discoveries, the small matter of the revelation of a 
new continent falls (in the treatment of the subject by our 
evolutionary philosopher and historian) into its place in 
evolution. Columbus not merely takes a back seat, quite 
near the door, but his whole personality seems little more 
than a cell, as it were, in the ultimate growth and result. 
Indeed, in the first of the twin volumes, one rounds the cor- 
ner of the four hundredth page, before Christopher Colum- 
bus heaves into sight. Furthermore, the long-alleged dis- 
coverer of America dies without ever suspecting that he had 
found a fresh continent or added a new world to the con- 
sciousness of mankind. Furthermore, he is viewed through 
the small end of the telescope, and left as a rather disre- 
putable and insignificant character. Indeed, the Genoese 
himself apparently needs to be re-discovered. 

With his characteristic comprehensiveness, Mr. Fiske, after 
a readable preface which contains the story of this quarter 
of a century’s work, treats first of ancient America. In 
other words, he starts out to tell what there was to be found. 
Admirably, throughout the volume, does he subordinate geog- 
raphy to sociology, showing that the fact of the existence of 
humanity and civilization impressed the people of Europe 
far more than the merely geographical problems which were 
involved. He shows how great a gift to the imagination of 
the race the fact of the new world was. He gives a warmly 
colored picture of the American aborigines and discusses 
ably the political, social, and religious phenomena of pre- 
Columbian life. He illuminates and corrects our reading of 
Prescott and other romancers and historians by the testi- 
mony of Cushing, Abbott, and the modern observers of 
things most ancient. He pays a well-deserved compliment 
to those who have made the display of paleoliths at the Pea- 
body Museum, Cambridge, which opens so large a window 
into the abode of pre-glacial man in America. On the other 
hand, however, he seems to ignore the Asiatic influences upon 
the peopling of America, and though not in ‘ bondage to the 
modern map ’—as the late Prof. Freeman, to whom he dedi- 
cates his work, would say,—he seems unduly ready to lay 
all but the Cambridge theories ‘on the shelf.’ Surely, the 
fact of a great current sweeping up from the Malay archi- 
pelago, past Formosa and Japan, and constantly lining 
America with wrecks and waifs, is worth at least a glance. 
Mr. Fiske does, indeed, condescend to remark (Vol. L., page 
149) that ‘it is credibly reported that Japanese junks have 
been driven ashore on the coasts of Oregon and California.’ 
To say nothing of the abundant Japanese traditions of un- 
numbered boats and men swept to the northeast, of the 


* The Discovery of America. By John Fiske. $4. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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similarity of many species of flora. and fauna on the two. 
opposite coasts, there are to be found from 1782 to 1876 
no fewer than forty-nine recorded cases of Japanese junks 
met, picked up or stranded on American shores. These 
are only the few known out of probably many unknown. 
Since 1876, we have noted several more instances in our 
chance reading of the newspapers. Such a process has been 
in continuance during twenty or maybe sixty centuries. 

Something of the spirit of dogmatism is seen also in the 

treatment of Prof. Horsford’s theory of the Norse settle- 
ments in America. ‘To suppose that these men [North- 
men] ever founded a colony in North America, but did not 
bring domestic animals thither, would be absurd.’ Would 
it? ‘That domestic cattle * * * should have disap- 
peared without leaving abundant traces of themselves, is 
simply incredible.’ Is it? Mr. Fiske argues that the French 
and English settlers of the seventeenth century ‘never set 
eyes upon a wild horse, or wild cattle, pigs or hounds, or 
any indications whatever of the former presence of civilized 
Europeans.’ This is Mr. Fiske’s own original argument as 
he takes pains to tell us, and by him it is deemed conclu- 
sive. To us it seems rather a sort of omniscient begging of 
the question. The evidence is not all in yet. If, as Mr. 
Hornaday says, the ‘wild cow’ of New York shot by Dutch 
and Englishmen was not the buffalo, we may possibly learn 
of its nature from our historian. ‘The aboriginal American 
as we know him is a native and not an imported article. 
He belongs to the American continent as strictly as its opos- 
sums and armadillos, its maize and its goldenrod, or any 
members of its aboriginal fauna and flora belong to it. 
ah bes There is not a particle of evidence to suggest any 
connection or intercourse between aboriginal America and 
Asia within any such period as the last twenty thousand 
years, except in so far as there may perhaps now and then 
have been slight surges of Eskimo tribes back and forth 
across Bering Strait.’ This positiveness may possibly have 
its effect in a much more rapid antiquation of this brilliant 
book than the author dreams of. 

Mr. Fiske is wholly right, we think, in showing how thor- 
oughly the minds of Europeans were saturated with classic 
and Cathayan theories, and how the discovery of a new route 
to Asia was their compelling idea. They were not prepared 
to understand or appreciate a new civilization even when 
found. Hence their ruthless destruction of its monuments. 
Quite reasonable is it to suppose that even if Columbus had 
heard in Iceland of a continent lying westward, he would 
not have looked at the subject as we Westerners of the 
nineteenth century consider it. Columbus was after the al- 
leged gold and jewels and stately cities of Zipangu, and 
not even with the help of a Danish professor from Copen- 
hagen interpreting the sagas could he have learned the 
width of the Atlantic Ocean. In the second volume the au- 
thor discusses the idea of the Mundus Novus, which began to 
fire the imagination of Christendom, when the conception of 
Zipangu faded away into the grander significance of America. 
Then follows the story of the conquest of Mexico and of 
Peru, of the Spanish domination, and of Las Casas and the 
immense results of his labors. In the twelfth and final 
chapter ‘The Work of Two Centuries’ is summed up and a 
brilliant picture painted of the explorations of La Salle. The 
Spanish policy of crushing out individualism resulted in’ 
universal stagnation, while the Germanic idea of individ- 
ualism, so grandly followed out by England, has been the 
chief cause of the success of the English people in founding 
new nations. 

In wealth of maps, diagrams, explanatory notes, referenccs 
to authorities, thorough literary equipment and charm of 
style, this book is worthy of the author's great fame, ard 
will be widely read for its richness and freshness of infor- 
mation and for the delight of its narrative. It has the ful- 


ness of an encyclopedia, with much of the interest ofa 
novel; for whether for good or evil, the author’s imagina- 
tion and the influence of the latter-day philosophy which in- 
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spires it invest his work with all the elements of popularity. 
At the same time, it is not difficult for the cold-blooded 
critic to see the clay as well as the iron in the feet on which 
this work of art stands so gracefully. 





Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Sensations d’Italie ” *, 


Pau. Bourcet’s ‘Impressions of Italy,’ translated by 
Mary J. Serrano, will be welcome to art students as well as 
to tourists in Italy who appreciate the companionship of a 
cultivated and sympathetic guide in some of the less fre- 
quented, but nowise less attractive, parts of the country. 
Of Florence, Rome, Naples, and other cities in the beaten 
track of travel, it has nothing to say; and the very names 
of some places with which it deals—Volterra, Colle, Citta 
della Pieve, Lucera, Lecce, and the like—will be strange to 
the vast army of the ‘ personally conducted.’ ‘Travellers of 
a different type, who have been deterred from visiting these 
less known districts of Italy by reports that no tolerable 
hostleries were to be found in most of the towns, will be 
comforted to learn from a Frenchman—and what better 
authority could one desire on these matters ?—that he 
‘found everywhere the same inn, furnished without luxury, 
but clean,’ and really ‘delightful’ for temporary sojourn. 
These provincial inns must be better than the cheaper hotels 
in the great cities, which are generally dirty and detestable. 

The author, in his pleasant preface, declares that he is 

‘neither an archeologist nor an art critic, nor a political 
economist nor a politician,’ but ‘a simple traveller,’ who 
‘can still glean impressions outside the great classical cen- 
tres and the domain reserved to the erudite in this land of 
beauty.’ His keen enjoyment of the journey is contagious. 
We get the veritable smack of the Chianti wine in its big- 
bellied flask with the straw jacket, and the piquant gust of 
the roasted thrushes, ‘ which smell of juniper berries even 
before the knife has touched them.’ We luxuriate in the 
Tuscan landscape, with its ‘ heights crowned by castles of 
the Renaissance, and its terraced villas, its gardens where 
white statues smile among the black cypresses, and its blue 
sky, of a blue resembling the pictures of Paradise in the 
missals which aged wardens show you in the depths of cool 
sacristies adorned with fading frescoes.’ We stroll through 
old streets shadowed by palaces adorned with sculptured 
blazonry, and watch ‘the descendants of the ancient Etrus- 
cans who walk about in the sunshine, enveloped in their 
brown cloaks, lined with red, and wearing on their faces an 
expression of such perfect bourgeois contentment.’ In 
everything we see, however trivial, we feel ‘ the joyous fever 
of discovery which makes the poetry of travel.’ In the pic- 
ture galleries we find that our genial companion, who dis- 
claims being an art critic, can make subtle criticisms on art, 
though half-apologizing for being ‘altogether captivated by 
a picture not set down in the Guide,’ where, of course, 
everything that one ought to admire is duly enumerated by 
‘some art critic, with an asterisk added, to indicate what one 
may go into ecstasies over. And yonder is ‘a marvellous 
wall, on which Luca [the printer is guilty of making it 
“Lucca *] della Robbia has represented, in terra-cotta, a Last 
Judgment, in white and blue, with an incomparable breadth 
of execution in an art which seems to allow only of pretti- 
ness. The face of a young man, in the lower part of the 
composition, to the right, who is in doubt as to his salva- 
tion, and who is watching the dispensing archangel, would 
alone be worth a journey to this unknown church.’ We 
find, as our guide does, a unique charm even in ‘the awk- 
wardness of the drawing, the stiffness of the attitudes, the 
pious conventionality of the composition ’ of that Annuncia- 
tion by Benvenuto di Giovanni, a painter ‘known only to 
the historians of art,’ and ignored by the professional critic 
of the guide-book. For a moment ‘it seems to mark the 
highest point reached by art, and for this moment all the 
glory of all the schools centres on the name of the poor and 


colmpretsions of Italy. By Paul Bourget. Trans. by Mary J. Serrano. $r.50. 
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modest worker who, by force of unpretending merit, has ‘ 
produced a work of genius, like the greatest of the great.’ 
But we must resist the temptation to follow our charming 
cicerone in what he calls his ‘ vagabondage of facts and 
thoughts ’ and ‘ of facile dilettantism.’ The reader who en- 
joys it all in this delightful record will feel, with the author, 
as he reaches the last page, that ‘all that has an end is sad 


—even a pleasant and peaceful pilgrimage to a land of 
beauty.’ 





Privately Illustrated Books * 

THE GRANGERITE, otherwise known as the extra-illustra- 
tor, has at last had a monograph devoted to him and his no 
doubt fascinating pursuit. He is the person sometimes er- 
roneously classed among book-lovers, but more properly 
among the enemies of books, whose specialty it is to pri- 
vately illustrate some chosen volume with portraits, views, 
engravings, etchings and woodcuts (usually torn out of other 
books) of everybody and everything mentioned in it. It is 
undeniable that useful work may be done in that way, as it 
was by the originator of the craze; material that might 
otherwise be scattered and lost may be kept together, and 
we can make allowance for the man who illustrates some 
plain but good edition of a favorite author with plates out 
of one more liberally treated by the publisher than it per- 
haps deserved. Such as Mr. Avery, who illustrates his books 
with original drawings made specially for them, may very 
properly object to being called a Grangerite, at all. But 
extra-illustrating, as usually practised, leads inevitably to a 
disregard of everything that makes the beauty of a book. 
The extra-illustrated volume becomes unwieldy in size, 
heterogeneous in contents, a mere mass of materials, a costly 
sort of scrap-book, in short, and not a real book. Further, 
it seems likely to do considerable harm to the art of book- 
making, for it has created a depraved taste for stuffed edi- 
tions, which the publishers find they can gratify at a cheap 
rate by means of the photographic processes of engraving. 
These evils we believe to offset any possible benefits that 
may be derived from the practice, and we welcome Mr. 
Tredwell’s monograph, precisely because we think it well 
calculated to put an end to the mania that it undertakes to 
defend. Mr. Tredwell himself began by dismembering De 
Kay’s ‘ Zodlogy,’ etc.—one of the twenty volumes of the 
‘Natural History of the State of New York ’—to illustrate 
Giraud’s ‘ Birds of Long Island,’ and he confesses that he 
has committed ‘ many and greater follies since.’ Many of 
the gentlemen whose libraries are passed in review might 
echo the admission. 

Grangerites, we do not doubt, often learn a lot by means 
of their pastime—as in the case of the gentleman who spent 
four weeks in looking for the portrait of a M. Quinze, Chris- 
tian name Louis. But it does not appear to have taught 
Mr. Tredwell the value of accuracy. His book teems with 
errors. We have ‘Debree’ for Dobree, ‘Stevens’ for 
Steevens, ‘Walston’ for W. Alston, ‘Richard H. Home’ 
for Horne, ‘ Copé’ for Capé and ‘ Carnage’ for Ramage. On 
page 341 the author mixes up names of famous binders and 
collectors. He appears not to know the difference between 
doublure and lining, and he mistakes lithographs for wood- 
cuts. He is not to be trusted in his descriptions of books 
which, we have no doubt, he has seen. Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
copy of his Life of Peg Woffington is illustrated with rro, 
not 48, original drawings. After giving alist of fourteen 
handsomely bound books in the library of Mr. William S. 
Hills of Boston, only one of which bindings is credited to 
Sanford, he calmly adds in the next sentence that all of Mr. 
Hills’s books were covered by that binder. He speaks of a 
copy of Froissart with engravings, the paper of which bears 

‘the water-mark of the fourteenth century.’ Hence he in- 
fers that the engravings are of the same date. We should 
be ee to see them, but our desire is not likely to be 
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gratified, for Mr. Tredwell states that the book is ‘in the 
ser ganrny of’ Mr. James E. Mauran, of Newport, Rhode Is- 

d, and Mr, Mauran is dead. The oldest known prints, 
we may add, are supposed to have been printed about 1406, 
and the paper-maker’s mark is very poor evidence for the 
date of a print. 





“The Formal Garden in England” * 

THE HANGING-GARDENS of Semiramis seem to show that 
formal gardens, like polo, chess, and checkers, were an in- 
vention of the East. To this day Chinese and Japanese 
gardens are miracles of formality, artificiality, and skill,— 
gardens in a nut-shell laid out with all the cunning of Ver- 
sailles, miniature gardening wrought out with all the dainti- 
ness and delicacy of miniature-painting. The geometer’s 
angles‘ and circles to be sure were not so familiar to the 
Orientals as to the mathematical gardeners of the West; but 
the same principles reigned in Tokio and Pekin as at Se- 
ville and Fontainebleau. The Pompeian wall paintings 
show charming bits of ancient Greco-Roman gardening, 
and of them doubtless the formal Italian gardens of the 
Renaissance are the lineal offspring. One hears of the gar- 
dens of Alcinous, of the Hesperides, of Nero, and of Pin- 
cian Rome; but what these were exactly, whether formal or 
‘landscape,’ as the opposing schools designate themselves, 
even erudite commentators cannot explain. 

In England artistic horticulture—floral gardening—was 
practised early, being doubtless a Roman importation along 
with the magnificent villas of Bath and the cities that sprang 
from the legionary camps. The authors of the book before 
us prefer to think it, like certain forms of English verse, a 
product of Italy. Spain might at least have a simultaneous 
claim to the suggestion. Formal gardening is like euphuism 
in style, and it might well, like euphuism, have come from 
Arabian Spain whose gardens were famous in the times of 
Pedro the Cruel, and whose pomegranates, cane, palms and 
oranges were of immemorial culture. The fact of the for- 
malism of Dutch gardéns, so frequently imitated in Eng- 
land, is rather confirmatory than otherwise of the Spanish 
origin of ‘formal gardens’ as our authors understand them; 
for the Eighty Years’ War brought Spain and the Netherlands 
into constant contact, and when the Jews were banished 
from Spain numbers of them took refuge in the Dutch Re- 
public. However this may be, the tone of the book is dis- 
tinctly polemic : it decries landscape-gardening as an in- 
definite, indefinable ‘ hobby,’ destitute alike of reason and 
rule, without root in nature or principle in art. The Eng- 
lish park, which most people have learned to delight in, is 
its pet aversion, because it is an imitation, a thing formless 
and nondescript, with optical deception as its foundation- 
stone. The special brief of Messrs. Blomfield and Thomas 
is held on the side of the garden as part of an organism, 
a complex consisting of grounds and house not to be disin- 
tegrated, a general plan in which house and grounds must 
harmonize, the one being set in the midst of the other as its 
central jewel. Therefore radiating lines, stars, parallelo- 
grams, and squares, rectilinear rather than meandering per- 
spectives,and checkerboard patterns are not forms unsociable 
to showing off the harmonies of architecture: rather they 
accentuate chimneys and gables and horizon lines, and are 
not unadapted to the rounded distances of English land- 
scape. 

The book is chiefly interesting not from this contention 
as against landscape-gardening, but as tracing the genealogy 
and history of old-fashioned gardens of the clipt-yew-and- 
box pattern through the many superb though prim forms 
which they assumed in Elizabethan and Georgian England. 
Even now such gardens are delightful, with their rectangu- 
larity, their terraces, mounds and leaden vases, their ‘mazes’ 
and wonderfully trimmed hedges, their suggestions of the 
antique and the by-gone. Marvellous were their grass-work, 
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their knots, parterres, ‘mounts,’ bowling-greens and ‘ theatres,’ 
and more marvellous still the tulips and Dutch bulbs, the ‘pease 
everlasting,’ the love-in-a-miist, and the flower-de-luce that 
throve and sweetened in their beds. When Mansard built and 
Le Notre laid out Versailles, all this primness and trimness 
took on a truly regal aspect, and simplicity vanished in fa- 
vor of the expanded geometric complexities of a vast French 
park with itsavenues and eaux and statuary. Bacon and Sir 
William Temple, Gervase Markham and Evelyn would no 
longer know the gardens and garden-forms which they cham- 
pioned; and even Pope and Horace Walpole, in their 
Twickenhams and Strawberry Hills, would open their eyes 
at the developments that have taken place since their day. 
Many interesting woodcuts show the shapes which the gar- 
den took in England, and much of what the authors say 
might be taken to heart in this country where a pseudo - 
landscape-gardening is raging in park and cemetery. 





“At the Gate of Dreams” * 

UNDER THIs happy title, Mr. James B. Kenyon, whose 
name has long been familiar to readers of our best literary 
magazines, has collected a new volume of his poems which 
includes, along with later work, what we take to be a final 
selection from the author's previous books—namely, ‘ Out of 
the Shadows ’ (1880), ‘ Songs of all Seasons ’ (1885) and ‘In 
Realms of Gold’ (1887). A comparison of the contents of 
the present volume with those of the earlier collections shows 
that Mr. Kenyon has exercised excellent judgment in the 
matter of transplanting certain of the older lyric blooms into 
his new garden of song. We find all of our old favorites— 
and there were many—in this pretty book and their fra- 
grance is still fresh and sweet. Mr. Kenyon is a natural 
singer. There is no hint of artifice and trickery about his 
rhymes and rhythms; but there is a finish and symmetry 
about them which betray his loyalty to the art of verse; and 
all of them possess the quality which could have been given 
only by a poet with a rare gift of fancy and imagination. 
The collection is composed entirely of short lyrics and son- 
nets, those taken from ‘ Out of the Shadows ’ being grouped 
so as to make a complete cycle in matter and treatment, not 
unlike ‘ The New Day.’ 

The forty sonnets printed together in one section are a 
fine body of poems. It is to be doubted whether any other 
of our younger poets could make such an admirable show- 
ing in this field of verse. We make room for one of them, 
entitled ‘ Rizpah’ :— 

Blown through the gusty spaces of the night, 
The pale clouds fleet like ghosts along the sky ; 
A fitful wind goes moaning feebly by, 
And the faint moon, poised o’er the craggy height, 
Dies in its own uncertain, misty light. 
Within the hills the water-springs are dry ; 
The herbs are withered ; and the sand-wastes lie 
Dim, wide, and lonely to the weary sight. 
Behold ! her awful vigil she will keep 
Through the wan night as through the burning day ; 
Though all the world should sleep she will not sleep, 
But watch, wild-eyed and fierce, to scaré away, 
As round and round, with hoarse, low cries they creep, 
From her dead sons the hungry beasts of prey. 

The greater portion of the lyrics have in them what may 
be called the pastoral element, and with this are frequently. 
found interwoven modern adaptations from the mythology 
of the Greeks, as may be guessed from the titles ‘ Pan,’ 
‘Silenus,’ ‘The Faun,’ ‘ The Satyr’s Theft,’ ‘ Daphne,’ etc. 
The chief merit of these lyrics lies in their charm of fancy 
and melody; a charm which none misses. The flowers, the 
changing seasons, Nature and all her children, of these Mr. 
Kenyon loves to sing and, when he does, all lovers of poetry 
that is pure in its thought, sweet in its music, and exquisite 
in its art, will be glad to listen. To all such we would sug- 
gest that they listen ‘At the Gate of Dreams.’ As this is 
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unquestionably the best volume of poetry Mr. Moulton has 
published, it is natural that it should be the most attractive. 
It deserves success. 





‘* Among Typhoons and Pirate Craft ”* 

‘Amonc TypHoons and Pirate Craft’ is the attractive 
title of a lively narrative of the days just previous to the 
opening of Japan by Commodore M. C. Perry’s American 
squadron. Then, the seas of China swarmed with native 
pirates whose weapons were short-range cannon and suffo- 
cating hand-grenades. Capt. Lindsay Anderson, who wrote 
the ‘Cruise in an Opium Clipper,’ is the author, and this 
book is a sequel to the former. To drop euphemism, ‘ clip- 
pers’ were fast-sailing smugglers, and legally on about 
the same basis as the piratical craft which they fought 
With a crew of deserters from the British Navy and such 
drift of humanity as the wharves of Shanghai could furnish, 
the Eamont was manned. The eight broadside guns and 
eighteen-pounder pivot, with rifles and cutlasses, made one 
of those heavily armed vessels so frequent in the days before 
the sixties. Oftener than written history records, these 
ships went, for trade and other purposes (especially the 
other), into the rivers of Corea and Japan, despite the fact 
that no treaties had yet opened these hermit nations. Most 
of Capt. Anderson’s book consists of dialogue, and the struc- 
ture of the work suggests a novel more than a volume of 
travels or history. There is. a suggestion, rather than a 
definite statement, that he and his ship had something to do 
with the opening of Japan, as well as Perry and the frigate 
Mississippi. There are some lively episodes of fighting Chi- 
nese pirates, and dismasting their lorchas, and the four illus- 
trations depict lively incidents. The gusto with which the 
captain apparently still smacks his lips as he recalls the 
days of grog and the eloquence with which he describes its 
effects in creating courage and nautical good humor are 
worthy of a better theme. In comparing the Japan of 1891 
with that of 1854, he comes to the conclusion that ‘ the share 
we have had in throwing this nation open to trade and com- 
merce should take a little of the stigma from off the doings 
of the opium clippers.’ Thus salving his conscience and 

shaking hands with himself, he finishes a good yarn. 





Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘Etching and Mezzotint Engraving” t+ - 

THE MUTINOUS NYMPH of nitric acid draws the smoke of 
her hair across the plate which a young etcher is anxiously 
examining in the frontispiece to Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s 
‘Etching and Mezzotint Engraving.’ The etching itself 
very well exemplifies the principles at which the author has 
arrived after many years of experiment. These are simply 
the eternal principles of the art—reliance on the line, sug- 
gestion of tone, abstraction of what is essential from what 
isnot. Mr. Herkomer was formerly much given to attempts 
at complete rendering of tones and values; and, as those 
may remember who saw his work exhibited during his stay 
in this country some years ago, he sought his end by all 
sorts of mixed methods, and especially by a mixture of mez- 
zotint and etching. He now repents of these experiments, 
and while he will allow an accent here and there to be given 
to a mezzotint engraving by the needle, he considers that 
the etcher will do well to confine himself to etching proper 
and to dry-point. His work is thoroughly practical, but is 
written with so much enthusiasm as to carry the non-pro- 
fessional reader with ‘pleasure, and it may be with profit, 
through its one hundred and seven folio pages. Among the 
mew processes described is one for making a soft, white 
etching ground, and one for multiplying by means of elec- 
trotypes the sort of prints here known as ‘ monotypes,’ which 
he prefers to call ‘spongotypes.’ 

The book is also full of sensible suggestions about print- 
img, ink and paper, and the sale of etchings. Mr. Herkomer 
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would have the dealers discontinue the absurd practise of 
selling so-called ‘artist’s proofs,’ which have nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from other impressions but a scrawled signa- 
ture in lead-pencil. But, as collectors wish and are willing 
to pay for something a little better than ordinary, he sug- 
gests that a small number of impressions be struck off from 
the copper before it is refaced, and directly under the art- 
ist’s supervision. The steel facing gives another quality to 
the surface of the plate, and those early impressions would 
then be distinguishable from later ones, though, once the 
steel-facing is applied, no distinction can be made between 
any two of thousands of impressions. There are about a 
dozen illustrations—etchings, dry-points, and a mezzotint 
portrait, and the book is handsomely printed on hand-made 
paper. 





Recent Fiction 

ONE DULL NOVEMBER DAY a man and a woman are walking 
along the streets of a small university town in Massachusetts. 
His wife, by whom he has one child, a promising boy, is in an in- 
sane asylum, and he is trying to persuade this woman to go abroad 
with him to live. After some resistance she agrees and they take 
up their abode in Paris, happy at first, but with growing disgust for 
themselves and the false position in which they are placed. The 
wife at home dies finally, and the husband offers to legalize the 
situation existing between himself and the woman, telling her at 
the same time that he looks upon such a proceeding as entirely 
ridiculous and superfluous. Ultimately, however, the ceremony is 
performed because of the little girl that is born tothem. All this 
composes one-half of the book; the other half is devoted to the 
complications arising from the unsuspected relationship existing 
between the son in the first marriage and the daughter in the sec- 
ond. Realism in Zola’s hands is one thing; realism in the hands 
of Celia Parker Woolley is quite another. The art which makes the 
former palatable is totally wanting in the latter. The long argu- 
ments upon marriage versus free love which cover pages of the book 
are tiresome in the extreme, and the sentences into which these 
arguments are molded are strangely and wonderfully constructed 
at times. The book is called ‘Roger Hunt.’ ($1.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





EVERY YEAR THOUSANDS upon thousands of pious believers in 
the name of Mohammed desert their homesteads and wend their 
way, both by land and by sea, towards the country that saw the 
birth of their religion and witnessed the miraculous deeds of their 
arch-prophet. Such are the people who, forsaking for a moment 
the stillness of demeanor and the serenity of countenance which is 
characteristic of Orientals, fought and struggled for space in which 
to pitch their tents upon the decks of the Lornadale, a vessel start- 
ing from that portion of the Euphrates forming the port of Bas- 
sorah, prepared for a three-weeks’ trip to Jeddah, where the pil- 
grims were to be deposited, to pursue their way, by land, to Mecca. 
Among these pilgrims is Mariam, the daughter of the Shiek Nasr 
Emin, head of all the richest tribes of the Northern Desert. She 
is sent upon this pilgrimage in charge of Ismar, a Bedouin chief- 
tain of great renown, and Mariam’s devoted lover. Along with 
these, and playing a conspicuous part among them, because of his 
ability to speak the Arabian tongue, is a graduate in medicine of 
the University of London, named Christopher Lanxon, who is fill- 
ing the post of surgeon on board the Lornadale. The twenty-one 
days spent within the wooden walls of the ship throw Mariam and 
Lanxon constantly together, and the very novelty of an intimate 
association with a European draws the former towards the latter 
with an irresistible attraction. She decides to propose to Lanxon 
to give up his race and his country for hers, and to go back inte 
the Arabian desert with her, and offers him her hand in marriage 
as areward. She chooses Ismar as her emissary on this occasion, 
and he has no other idea than to obey her, no matter what the 
effort costs him. He brings all his Oriental eloquence to bear upon 
Lanxon, but the latter sees too clearly that his and Mariam’s lean- 
ing towards each other is only a passing fancy, that the wide dif- 
ference between the product of Western civilization and an Oriental 
will preclude the possibility cf a lasting and happy union. This 
scene between Ismar and Lanxon, when the Bedouin urges the 
course that will be the death- warrant of his own happiness, is very 
strong; there is great nobility and a beautiful philosophy in_all 
that he says. In fact, the whole story is well told, and is curiously 
interesting. Numberless incidents, comic and tragic, are crowded 
into this three. weeks’ voyage, and it comes to an end all too soon. 
The author of ‘ Mariam,’ Horace Victor, has found a new subject, 
and has made the best of it. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 
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‘THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMRS’ begins to unfold itself on 
the of a House one April morning, and plainly 
shows its ultimate drift in making a round of the pictures at the 
spring exhibition of the Royal Academy. Portia sees a picture 
there painted by one of her friends, and containing a face which 
haunts her, so certain is she that she has met with it somewhere 
before. The face is destined to play an important part in her 
career. She marries the artist, and leaves him, immediately after 
the ceremony, because of some unpleasant disclosures that are 
made to her about him. She goes to Paris, and leads a Bohemian. 
life, until recalled to England by an accident. She is then con- 
vinced that she has been too harsh, and the rest of her life is spent 
in doing penance for it. At least it is to be supposed that Portia 
is doing penance by pursuing such a course, though why she im- 
poses it on herself is inexplicable. The book is a most amateurish 
performance, from beginning to end. The thoughts are expressed in 
well-worn metaphors and similes uttered with all the air and manner 
of having given a new and great discovery tothe world. The sen- 
tences are composed — of hyphenated words and partly of 
French phrases—no English expression is used where a French 
one can be made to supply its place. It is written by Tasma, an 
individual who seems to have published other things than this. 
($1. U.S. Book Co..——‘ONLY HUMAN’ is a stupid story by 
John Strange Winter. The head of a firm of solicitors dies, and 
leaves his money to his eldest son, provided he consents to assume 
the care of his younger brothers and sisters, educate them, bring 
the girls out in society and start the boys in business. He agrees, 
and the young wife to whom he has just been married insists upon 
his always a Sos to this resolution. Some time elapses, and it 
is suddenly discovered that Jack has speculated with the securities 
which have been entrusted to him, and has lost them. He is ar- 
rested, tried, and sentenced to a certain term of imprisonment. His 
wife then goes to live with her mother-in-law, until the latter dies, 
and leaves her a little money. With it she brings her child to 
America, and, once over here, affairs become greatly complicated 
by the girl’s falling in love with the son of the man her father has 
robbed. The parents, on both sides, refuse their consent to the 
match, but the young people finally overcome all opposition, and 
are married. (50cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





‘ROSE AND NINETTE’ is Alphonse Daudet’s study of certain 
conditions of French life under the divorce laws, called’ by him a 
study of the morals and manners of the day. The development of 
the situation in the man’s mind, the evolution of his ideas upon 
this same question of divorce, from the moment when, two weeks 
after the divorce has been obtained, he feels himself to be posi- 
tively intoxicated with the happiness of his release from bondage 
to the point at which he realizes that the severance of the tie which 
he extolled as a deliverance and which had made him so happy 
and so proud is not even a dissolution of the bond when one has 
children. He begins by feeling very certain that the two Sundays 
in the month allotted to him by the court in which to see his chil- 
dren will in the course of time be multiplied many times over by 
ithe good nature of the mother. He ends by perceiving only too 
plainly that these children under their mother’s influence had be- 
come completely estranged from him and look to him only as a 
means of obtaining certainends. The conviction forces itself upon 
him that his children belong to him no longer and yet that he will 
have to appear on all official occasions in their company as if he 
still occupied his rightful place with them—appear side by side 
with the creature = + has robbed him of their affection, a creature 
to whom he is forever bound and who will never let him go. This 
Study is, of course, to be looked at from the French standpoint in 
such matters; our own standard could not be applied to certain 

hases of the situation. Daudet has made a very clever thing of 
it in the re but in the translation it is expurgated, mak- 
ing it difficult at times to follow the thread of the narrative 
clearly. (50c. Cassell Pub. Co.) 

IT IS A DIFFICULT matter getting into the story of ‘ Denzil 
Quarrier.’ The first few chapters are pretty much given up to 
local politics in an English country town. It is in Beaconsfield’s 
lifetime, and the Conservatives have always controlled the district. 
The members of the Liberal party make up their minds that they 
have a fighting chance in the next election, provided they can 
secure the proper man to represent them. The political meetings, 
the discussions of the pros and cons, the spite, the jealousy, the 
petty motives of every description that influence the opinions and 
the votes of the community, are admirably set forth here, whether 
dacking in interest or not. There is too much of it, though the 
story, when one reaches it, is apt to compensate for the necessary 
wading. Denzil Quarrier wishes to represent the district on the 
Liberal ticket, and before he opens the campaign he confides to 
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his intimate friend the fact that he has been living for a year and 
a half with a woman who is truly his wife, but who cannot occupy 
the position legally, because she has a husband living. She was 
married, whet very young, to a creature who was arrested at the 
church door for forgery, was convicted and sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude. He had served his term, and at this time had just returned 
to England. Denzil tells all this secret tohis friend, and begs him to 
keep it, for the sake of the woman and for the sake of his political 
future, which is dependent upon it. The friend looks up the 
forger, puts him on Denzil’s track, and the woman, to save his 
career from the ruin threatening it, sacrificed herself utterly. 
Denzil does not suspect his friend ; he thinks accident enabled the 
husband to find his wife ; but some time afterwards he hears who 
it was that betrayed him. He confronts him with the fact, and 
asks him why he did it, and the man replies: ‘I can’t tell you wh 
I did it; I am not sure that I quite understand now ; I did it, that’s 
all.” Denzil’s thoughts, as he hears the sound of this voice close to 
him, are summed up in one sentence :—‘ Now I understand the 
necessity for social law.’ Once the reader is well launched into 
this story there will be no difficulty in arousing or in holding his 
interest and his attention. The principal male character is strong 
and consistent ; the woman is pathetic, and very appealing; and 
the amount of human nature displayed in that little town during 
the campaign is very striking. The book is by George Gissing. ($1. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





Educational Literature P 
‘ THE JOURNAL of Proceedings and Addresses’ of the National 

Educational Association for 1891 is a goodly volume of near nine 
hundred octavo pages. The annual meeting was held at Toronto, 
members being present from all the Canadian provinces as well as 
from the different States of the American Union; and the papers 
and discussions were of a very diversified character. Some of the 
opening addresses were marked by spread-eagleism and fulsome 
laudation of American freedom and the common schools; but after 
these introductory remarks were ended, the proceedings took a 
higher range, and many papers and criticisms were presented that 
will give educators food for reflection. The topics mest promi- 
nent in the various Jiscussions were the training of teachers and 
the relations between the high schools and colleges. On the latter 
question there was wide difference of opinion, some of the speakers 
holding that college requirements ought to govern the course of 
study in the high schools, while others held that the colleges ought 
rather to accommodate the schools by making changes in their 
own requirements. All agreed, however, that something ought to 
be done to effect a closer union between the secondary and the 
higher schools. With regard to the training of teachers, also, there 
was some diversity of view, some of the speakers rating such pro- 
fessional training very low and others regarding it as the all essen- 
tial thing. Considerable space is given in the Journal to the Kin- 
dergarten system, the subject being discussed in all its phases by 
those who have given special attention to that mode of instruction. 
There are also many papers relating to industrial and art edu- 
cation; but those on art do not seem to us very wise or very sat- 
isfactory. All the speakers at the meeting seemed to agree that 
the improvement of character is the main thing to be aimed at in 
education; but no one seemed to have any specific plan for attain- 
ing this object. On the whole the papers in this volume are a 
credit to the Association, and we commend them to the teachers 
of America and of the world. (National Educational Association.) 





‘METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION, by David F. 
Schloss, is an inquiry into the various modes of employing and 
paying laborers, together with some account of profit-sharing and 
industrial codperation. The many forms of wages, such as time- 
wage, piece-wage, progressive wages and others, are treated of in 
detail, and their relative merits discussed. Mr. Schloss’s style is 
often obscure, and the chapters of his book dealing with wages 
are so long and so full of unimportant details that few persons will - 
have the patience to read them through; and we do not find in the 
author’s remarks and criticisms any very pregnant suggestions for 
reform. He draws the usual comparisons between time-wages 
and piece-wages, showing the advantages and disadvantages of 
each ; and specially favors what he calls progressive wages, which 
guarantee the workman a certain sum in all cases with a bonus for 
superior efficiency. Most readers will find the chief interest of the 
book in the chapters on profit-sharing and codperation ; but be- 
lievers in the systems will get little encouragement from Mr. 
Schloss. He discusses the merits and demerits of profit-sharing, 
and comes to the conclusion that it will not prevent strikes, and 
that some system of progressive wages would be better. Of co- 
Speration in the productive form, he speaks almost in terms of 
contempt, affirming that ‘ this curious mixture of unsound econo- 
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mics and ill-considered philanthro 
refutable evidence of the facts.’ He recognizes, however, that it 
has been the means of educating the workingmen in business 
habits and in the power of organization. The general impression 
one gets from a perusal of Mr. Schloss’s work is that the wages 
system is likely to continue in use for an indefinite time to come. 
1.50. G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


stands condemned by the ir- 





THE LATEST ISSUE in the series of Modern Philosophers edited 
by Prof. Sneath of Yale is an edition of Reid’s ‘Inquiry into the 
Risen Mind on the Principles of Common Sense,’ prepared by 
Prof. Sneath himself. The work is given entire, which seems to 
us a mistake, as there are long passages in it of little or no interest 
now, and we would much rather have had instead of them some 
account of Reid’s ethical views. However, we are glad to see a 
pa of the ‘ Inquiry,’ as it may lead some minds in these skepti- 
cal days to question the soundness of the subjectivism now reg- 
nant in philosophy. The Scottish school is just now unpopular ; 
but we suspect the time is not far distant when it will hold a higher 
rank in public estimation, and when Reid’s importance in the his- 
tory of modern philcsophy will be more generously recognized. 
Prof. Sneath contributes an introduction, in which he traces the 
origin of Reid’s views to the reaction in his mind against the skep- 
ticism of Hume and others, and notes also their influence on suc- 
ceeding thinkers. He points out the ambiguities in Reid’s works, 
though some of his criticisms are of the quibbling sort ; and how 
far he agrees with Reid’s doctrines or whether he agrees with them 

’ at all or not he leaves in doubt. In spite of some defects, how- 
ever, this book is well worthy of a place in the series to which it 
belongs. ($1.50. Henry Holt & Co.) 





THE HISTORICAL PRINTING CLUB of Brooklyn continues its 
good work by issuing on good thick paper, with broad-margined 
page, a volume of ‘ Fragments of Revolutionary History.’ Most of 
the material here collected in print has been furnished by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Sons of the Revolution Society. Among the 
several scores of letters are many of no special historical value, 
though often even these furnish interesting glimpses of the old 
colonial life. Those of Gen. Daniel Morgan and of Col. John 
Francis Mercer are of more than ordinary importance; as illu- 
minating the track of events in the Southern campaigns previous 
to Yorktown. Col. Mercer’s account of the Gloucester skirmish 
adds greatly to our knowledge of that event, while that of the 
Green Spring action is a decided variation from the usually ac- 
cepted accounts. Mercer was a great friend of Lee, who was 
court-martialled for his behavior at Monmouth. A sort of Know- 
Nothing in his Americanism, he had a great prejudice against both 
Steuben the German and the French allies, and was very decided 
in the expression of his views. These, to our mind, illustrate the 
tenacity of his subjective opinions rather than the candor of an im- 

ial spectator. There are also letters from Lafayette, Steuben, 
urgoyne, Paul Jones, Washington, and the ladies of the Revolu- 
tion. Altogether the collection forms a handsome volume, in 
which the special and probably the general historians may find 
many missing links for the chain of true history. The editor, Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt, has not overburdened the pages with notes, but has 
occasionally elucidated the text when there was need. 





WITHOUT PREFACE or index, or any indication of the person- 
ality of the compiler, but in very simple and effective style, some 
one has told in a little book so entitled ‘Stories from English His- 
tory for Young Americans.’ The general subject is subdivided 
according to periods—pre-Norman, Norman, Tudor, Stuart and 
Hanoverian. The type is large, but each chapter is short and to 
the point. There are scores of woodcut illustrations, and many 
sapere have also poems attached, which re-tell the story vividly 
in rhyme. The details of war and politics are not allowed to ab- 
sorb the interest, but while these are not excluded, greater atten- 
tion is given to the story of things personal, social and industrial— 
the matters of human concern. The beaten tracks of history are 
followed, and no attempt at research has been made. This excel- 
lent manual is written in simple and vivid language. Its success 
is as sure as to-morrow’s sunrise. ($2. Harper & Bros.)—— 
*‘LONGMAN’S New School Atlas,’ edited by George G. Chisholm 
and C, H. Leet, though specially adapted to illustrate the text of 
‘ Longman’s School Geography for North America,’ is capable of 
being used in connection with any text-book of the subject. It 
has ay 2 with great intelligence and care, and shows the 
good results to be expected from painstaking on the part of com- 
petent editors. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & Co.)—-BEN JONn- 
SON'S ‘ Timber; or, Discoveries upon Men and Matter’ has been 
well edited by Prof. F. E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsyl- 
-vania, for school and college use. The book will be a really valu- 
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able addition to the list of annotated editions of Elizabethan prose, 
hitherto so scanty, which are available for educational purposes. 
Swinburne hardly erates when he calls these observations of 
Jonson’s on men and morals ‘superior to Bacon’s in truth of in- 
sight, in breadth of view, in vigor of reflection, and in concision of 
eloquence.’ (go cts. Ginn & Co.) 


‘THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS,’ by J. H. Muirhead, is a new 
volume in the series of. University Extension Manuals. It opens 
with a statement of the problem of ethics and some remarks on the 
uncertainty in moral and religious ideas that is characteristic of the 
present time. The author then inquires into the nature of the 
moral standard, maintaining that it is not to be found in any law, 
external or internal, but only in the idea of anend. He will not 
admit, however, that the end is happiness, and concludes that it is 
‘the good,’ by which term, as he explains, he means some personal 
good, or good for me. This personal good he holds, with Hegel, 
to consist in self-satisfaction, or self-realization ; so that his stand- 
ard is, at bottom, a selfish one. But when he inquires in what 
self-realization is to be found, he answers, ‘in good conduct,’ thus 
bringing round his argument in a circle. Good conduct is such as 
contributes to self-realization, and self-realization consists in good 
conduct ; and he tries, in vain, to get out of the circle. We cannot 
think, therefore, that Mr. Muirhead has contributed anything to 
the solution of the ultimate problem of ethics ; yet he has many in- 
teresting remarks on minor points, and they are generally well ex- 
pressed. As an introduction to ethics, to be afterwards studied in 
more profound treatises, this book will serve a purpose, ($1. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








AMONG THE latest additions to the valuable series of ‘ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science’ is 
an interesting monograph by Prof. Frederick J. Turner of the 
University of Wisconsin, on ‘ The Character and Influence of the 
Indian Trade in Wisconsin.’ The author styles his paper ‘a study 
of the trading post as an institution,’ thus giving it a scientific 
cast. As becomes a professor of history, he begins his study with 
the earliest classical period, finding the prototype of his subject in 
a Phoenician trading post described in the fifteenth book of the 
Odyssey. There are, however, as he is doubtless aware, indica- 
tions, in the newly-discovered annals of the Egyptians and As- 
syrians, showing that he might have gone back one or two millen- 
niums further for evidence of the useful influences of commerce 
between civilized and barbarous races. These influences, as dis- 
played in the earliest times of French and English colonization in 
North America, and as more recently and fully exhibited in the 
author’s own State of Wisconsin, are set forth with much particu- 
larity and numerous references to authorities, which will be useful 
to ather inquirers. The great value and international importance 
which the fur-trade formerly possessed had of late years been al- 
most lost to view, until it was lately brought into unexpected 
prominence by the seal-fishery dispute, which gives a present in- 
terest to Mr. Turner’s study. We see how the chase of the fur- 
bearing animals a century ago, like that of the seals in our day, be- 
came the means of livelihood, and a source of transformation for 
barbarous tribes, sometimes elevating them to the status of citizen- 
ship and sometimes consigning them gradually to extinction. The 
author, however, does not follow out this process as thoroughly-as 
he might have done. He is more concerned with the effects of 
the traffic on the progress of white settlement. This also is an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry. Prof. Turner’s paper, like many 
others of this series, must be looked upon mainly as a collection 
of useful data and suggestions for future historians, and in this 
aspect it must be regarded as a work of special value. 





Minor Notices 

THAT SINGULAR race of Hindoo vagrants who made their ap- 
pearance in Europe about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and have since been known in different countries by various 
names—Gypsies in England (from a fancied Egyptian: origin), 
Bohemians in France, Zingari in Italy, and Gitanos in Spain,—have 
always had among them some men of considerable talent, particu- 
larly in the artistic line. One of these, probably early in the last 
century, invented a peculiar set of fortune-telling cards, known as 
the Tarot—a name supposed to have been formed by an inversion 
and corruption of the Latin rota, ‘wheel,’ referring to the ‘ wheel 
of fortune,’ which is one of the devices borne on these cards. The 
pack usually comprises seventy cards, though this number is some- 
times enlarged by special additions. Of the seventy, forty-eight 
are composed of four suits corresponding to the ordinary clubs, 
hearts, spades, and diamonds, though the inventor has chosen to 
re-christen them with the mystic titles of sceptres, cups, swords, 
and pentacles. The twenty-two additional cards bear various pic~ 
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pope, the , the sun, moon, stars, justice, tem- 
perance, strength, the world, death, the devil, the je igment,’ and 
soon. Some scholars of the last century undertook to study these 
absurd devices seriously, in the simple fashion of those pre-scien- 
tific days, and found evidence in them of an Egyptian or other 
archaic origin. A shrewder Frenchman of our time, who gives his 
name as ‘ Papur,’ has caught the notion of making them the 
foundation of a work on occult science in general, and thus cap- 
turing the fancies of persons of various classes—theosophists, 
Spiritualists, free-masons and others;who might be addicted to 
such studies. His work, a substantial volume of more than three 
hundred pages, is grandiosely entitled ‘ The Tarot of the Bohe- 
mians: The most ancient Book in the World. For the exclusive 
use of Initiatis.’ The volume is profusely illustrated, is published 
in London by Chapman & Hall, and ‘imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.’ In justice to these respectable names, it must be 
stated that there is nothing in the book more offensive to good 
taste than is implied in the fact that it is throughout a ridiculous 
and impudent imposture, at which the ingenious Monsieur Papur 
must have laughed consumedly to himself” during the process of 
its manufacture. ($3.) 


‘ THE AMERICAN ANNUAL CATALOGUE ’ for 1891 is a complete 
recordof the books published last year in the United States. Nearly 
all of these were sent to the office of The Publishers’ Weekly, and are 
described in brief notes. The record is a double one, each publi- 
cation being entered alphabetically under its title, and again, in 
more condensed form, in a list arranged alphabetically under au- 
thors’ names. Last of all comes a directory of leading publishers, 
with advertisements of their more important new books. In all 
these respects it resembles its annual predecessors. The publish- 
ing trade and literary journalism would alike be sufferers by the 
failure of the ‘Catalogue’ to make its appearance eyery year. 
($3.50. No. 330 Pearl Street, New York.) 








Magazine Notes 

A PORTRAIT of Gen. Lord Roberts confronts the first page of a 
short biographical article by Archibald Forbes in The English J/- 
lustrated Magazine for April. The article devotes about a sen- 
tence and a half to each victory or other achievement of its hero. 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’s illustrations of ‘A Hampshire Moor’ show us 
gorse in blossom, a moorland stream with primroses by its banks 
and gypsies camping by the roadside. The article, by Rose J. 
Kingsley, gives the latest news of the Lees and the Coopers, the 
Smiths and the Gregories, the principal gypsy tribes in the south 
of England. ‘Cocoa,’ by Joseph Hatton, and ‘A Look around 
Swindon Works,’ by A. H Malan, are both full of pictures of ma- 
chinery, made by machinery, and all looking alike, though you 
know that one set of wheels is for grinding ‘nibs’ and another is 
for slotting frame-plates. ‘Some Singers of the Day,’ by Joseph 
Bennett, is illustrated with portraits of Mesdames Albani, Nordica, 
Henschel, Williams, Macintyre, Wilson and Patey,and Messrs. 
Henschel, Lloyd and Santley. The article acknowledges that in 
song as in the other fine arts England does not shine, or shines 
only with borrowed light. Her artists are American, Irish, Scotch 
or Welsh, or are direct importations from the continent of Europe. 


The article most attractive to the general reader in Zhe Journaz 
of American Folk-Lore for January-March is Mr. James Deans’s 
account of the ‘ Legend of the Fin- back Whale Crest of the Hai- 
das.’ Thereis nothing in it about crest or whale, for Mr. Deans was 
unable to obtain the whole story, but among the adventures of 
Soanna gan Nuncusare a race for life from a glacier and an ad- 
venture with an Indian Circe whose attendant nymphs are the 
wood-mice and who turns men into logs of wood instead of into 
beasts. Mr. Frank H. Cushing, in a curious dialect of his own 
compounded of ‘tall talk,’ slang and Zufii, tells a folk-tale of the 
underworld, illustrating Zuni notions of pre-existence. We fear 
that it contains quite as much of Mr. Cushing as of Zufi tradition. 
There are other notes of Indian customs and superstitions by Mrs. 
W. Wallace Brown and Mr. J. Walter Fewkes ; an interesting ac- 
count of ‘ The Portuguese Element in New England,’ by Mr. Henry 
R. Lang; and notes on ‘ Plant-Lore,’ by Fanny D. Bergen, and on 
‘Conjuring Rats,’ with modern instances from the United States, 
by Mr. William Wells Newell. 


Mr. Mallock’s argument that ‘ le style c’est l"homme’ in Te New 
Review for April, makes no distinction between style and manner. 
What he means by style is the expression, conscious or uncon- 
scious, good or bad, labored or slovenly, of a writer’s individuality. 
It is, therefore, one of the commonest and vulgarest of things. 
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Everyone who writes at all writes a style, ‘though probably with- 
out knowing it, as M. Jourdain talked prose.’ To write a good! 
style is the easiest thing in the world to an intelligent person ; it is- 
only when one would write a perfect style, that is, express himself 
perfectly, that = literary skill is required. The article a the 
main question, but is nevertheless interesting. Prof. Tyndall's es- 
say on ‘ Coast Protection’ relates not to fortifications but to steam 
sirens and other fog signals. The electric light, he maintains, is 
worse than useless. Carlyle’s letters to Varnhagen von Ense are- 
only another sample of the tailings from worked-out mines which: 
the magazine editors have been unloading on us of late. Zola’s- 
‘ Three Wars: Personal Recollections’ are concluded with a tale 
of a peaceful Frenchman who became a /ranc-tireur and grew to- 
love the business of lying in wait for Prussians and cutting their 
throats. 


Shakespearfana | 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mrs. Silsby’s ‘ Tributes to ee nae Harpers have 
lately published an elegant little volume of 250 pages, entitled 
‘ Tributes to Shakespeare,’ collected and pig, oa by Mrs. Mary 
R. Silsby, While engaged in the study of the dramatist, in con- 
nection with a Shakespeare Society, she preserved in her note- 
books ‘ every poem addressed to the dramatist, or inspired by his- 

enjus or personality,’ which she met with. These, ranging ir 
Sate from 1595 to 1891, she has included in this volume; and the 

, collection will be a rich treat to every lover of Shakespeare. The 
contemporary poems are arranged in chronological order, and with 
the modern ones a similar arrangement has been attempted, the 
date of publication being given when that of composition could: 
not be ascertained. The explanatory notes added to many of the 
pieces have been carefully prepared, and add much both to the in- 
terest and to the critical value of the book. The collection, it will 
be observed, covers three centuries, instead of the single ‘ Centurie 
of Prayse’ included in Dr. Ingleby’s anthology ; and the ‘ tributes’ 
of the last two centuries far outnumber those of the first. It is un-- 
necessary to add that the compiler did not attempt to give all the 
poems written about Shakespeare, but only to gather up those she 
reckoned the best ; and the selection has been made with excellent 
taste and judgment. 








Mr. White's ‘Our English Homer.’—‘ Shakespeare historically 
considered ’ is the sub-title of ‘Our English Homer,’ by Thomas 
W. White, M.A., recently brought out in London, and for sale 
here by Charles Scribner’s Sons ($2.25). It is an attempt to prove 
that ‘Shakespeare had nothing to do with the composition of the 
plays ; that Bacon began the series by writing ‘‘ Hamlet,” and was- 
afterwards employed to revise those which Shakespeare bought 
of other’ playwrights.’ ‘Robert Greene, Christopher Marlowe, 
Thomas Nash, George Peele, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge and 
George Chapman were respectively the authors of “Love's La- 
bour’s Lost” and the “ Comedy of Errors,” the second and third 
parts of “ Henry VI.” and “ Richard III.,” “ The Winter's Tale,” 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Love's. 
Labour’s Won” (“As You Like It”), “Macbeth” and “The 
Tempest.”’ Bacon's authorship of ‘Hamlet’ is proved by the 
usual foolery of ‘parallelisms’; and his revision of the other 
plays, ‘not only by parallel passages, but by the presence of his 
tone of thought, mode of illustration, and personal experience.” 
He also wrote the whole of the three Roman plays, ‘ Timon of 
Athens,’ and ‘Henry VIII.’ The ‘Sonnets’ were written by An- 
thony and Francis Bacon and some of the friends of Francis. 
Marlowe wrote the ‘ Venus and Adonis” and ‘Lucrece.’ The au- 
thor of this new and startling form of the ‘ Baconian ’ lunacy is, FE 
believe, still at large. 

Other New Books Laid Over.—Two new volumes of the ‘ Bank- 
side ’ Shakespeare, and two new parts of ‘ The Homes and Haunts 
of Shakespeare’ have been received, and will receive due attention 
a fortnight hence. 

The Anne Hathaway Cottage.—The Stratford-upon-Avon Her- 
ald is very sarcastic at the expense of Alderman Thompson, the- 
recent owner of the Anne. Hathaway cottage, who sold it to- 
the Shakespeare Birthplace Trustees for a stiff price :— 

‘Some unreflecting people seem to think that 3000/. for a cottage in a: 
tumble-down condition and bringing in a rental of 11/. a year is a fancy 
price,’ says the Herald, ‘ Nota bit of it! Look at the prestige. An 
ardent lover of Shakespeare and, perhaps, a sincere admirer of one or 
two of his leading characters, it is the poet’s reputation that Alderman 
Thompson has been selling. Having displayed such unexampled gener- 
osity, cannot the trustees recognize all this graciousn -ss on the part of 
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one of their body by sparing a few pounds more to have a portrait of the 
modest Alderman painted by some clever artist, who is an adept in 
bringing out the commercial traits of a really smart business man, to 
adorn the walls of the cottage?’ 





“The Gray Mare” 


‘THE GRAY MARE,’ which was produced at the Lyceum Theatre 
last Monday evening, with every indication of assured success, is 
not a piece that calls for careful or prolonged consideration. It is 
a three-act farce by George R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh, devised 
with no other purpose than the provocation of laughter and the 

rovision of special Yen a for Charles Hawtrey, an English 

fight comedian of much popularity. The hero of the story, which 
is very neatly and effectively told in spite of its manifest absurdity 
at many points, is an estimable and rather prim young country 
doctor who is horrified by the tendency of his betrothed to indulge 
in feminine prevarications, and resolves to give her a great moral 
lesson. Lying, he tells her, is not only wrong and foolish, but so 
easy that sensible folk ought to be ashamed to resort to it; and to 
prove his case he tells a simple little lie himself, which causes him 
to be suspected of trespass, robbery and abduction, and threatens 
to deprive him not only of his promised wife but his personal lib- 
erty. Of course everything is straightened out at last and the doc- 
tor vows that his first lie shall be his last. Mr. Kelcey plays Mr. 
Hawtrey’s part, that of the doctor, and does it very well, although 
he takes it a trifle too er Georgie Cayvan acts the heroine 
with humor and spirit, and other characters are well rendered by* 
Messrs. Le Moyne, Walcot, Williams, Ormonde and Ratcliffe, and 
Miss Effie Shannon. The piece was received with great favor by 
the audience. 





Boston Letter 


THE RECENT publication by Roberts Bros, of a volume of the 
arly sermons preached at the West Roxbury Church by Theodore 
Parker brings to memory an anecdote of that distinguished divine 
told to pay a prominent clergyman of this city. Dr. Parker 
might or might not have had any inclination towards the so-called 
Christian Science or mind-cure theories of to-day, but according to 
this story he possessed that very power which the mind-over-mat- 
ter doctors:now claim. He was visiting near Washington and 
bering occasion to preach one Sunday at the re pra asked his 
wife if she would go with him. She said she would not, as it was 
extremely stormy and she did not care to venture out. But after 
the clergyman reached the church he found in the congregation a 
near relative of his wife who had long been away and of whom 
Mrs, Parker was very fond. Knowing that his wife would go to a 
great deal of trouble to see her relative if she knew he was there, 

r. Parker immediately dismissed all other thoughts from his mind 
and willed his good lady to come to the church. She was five 
miles away ; but, as her daughter afterwards explained, she sud- 
‘denly started up, declared ‘I must go to church,’ and in spite of 
remonstrances drove to Washington, where she arrived just as the 
‘service had finished in time to meet her relative. 

Mr. William T. Adams (the ‘Oliver Optic’ whom boys like so 
well) starts on the 6th of July for Paris, intending afterwards to 
visit other parts of Europe. Mr. Adams is an indefatigable trav- 
eller. This is his seventh voyage across the Atlantic, while his 
tours have led him across almost every continent. Only a few 
‘weeks ago he returned from a trip to the West Indies. He went 
there, I am told, to obtain information for use in his All Over the 
World series of books, for M. Adams does not leave any loop-hole 
for historical or topographical criticism of his work. He studies 
people and land personally before writing about them. In fact, I 
am informed, all the sea-voyages which his characters make are 
first planned out day by day on a regular navigator’s chart, so that 
his ships never come into port long before they are due, and never 
get ashore on rocks 1000 miles from their actual situation. I re- 
member once a story told by Mr. Howells at a dinner, wherein, as 
that author humorously admitted, his knowledge of sea-matters 
was not so accurately displayed. His information came from an 
old sea-captain who wrote to the man of the pen very bluntly that 
if his ship had started under the sail described in the book, it would 
never have cleared the harbor, but have gone straight to the bot- 
tom. Mr. Adams is a true sailor; he knows the ropes and enjoys 
the excitement of life on the ocean, being one of so privileged 
persons who never get seasick. I do not think that his present 
trip abroad has anything to do with the next All Over the World 
book, which is to be issued by Lee & Shepard, but his experiences 
will undoubtedly be utilized in some work later on. 

Writing of Lee & Shepard’s books reminds me that ‘ The Scar- 
let Tanager,’ by Mr. Trowbridge, has been translated into Italian 
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under the title of ‘Il Picchio Rosso.’ The Red Wood-Pecker was 
apparently the best substitute the translator could hit upon for our 
more brilliant American bird. Mr. Trowbridge’s book, ‘His One 
Fault,’ has also been put into Italian under the title of ‘Mea 
Culpa.’ It will not be many days before a new edition of this 
author’s first book, ‘Father Brighthopes,’ is brought out by 


_the same firm. It was originally published thirty-nine years ago 


when the author was but twenty-six years of age, just after he had 
been working most industriously for the story-papers of the day. 
He had had an up-and-down experience in his youth, and later on 
had to fight an uphill contest until ‘ Neighbor Jackwood ’ came in 
1857 to win fame for its author. Some of Mr. Trowbridge’s expe- 
riences in those early days were very amusing. Once, for instance, 
he was obliged to accept all his pay for an article in copper cents. 
At another time his name was stricken off the list of contributors 
to a certain paper in which for especial reasons he wished to be 
represented, and he could obtain access thereto only by a flank 
movement ; that is, by having his stories copied by another man 
and sent in under an assumed signature. But ‘Paul Creyton’ 
quickly advanced into prominence, and when the books for boys 
came from Mr. Trowbridge’s pen, he was on the highroad to suc- 
cess. It is said that some of his poetry has been attributed at 
times both to Emerson and to Longfellow. His ‘Father Bright- 
hopes’ has been out of print for some time, but the demand for 
the work has continued and the author has revised the tale of the 
old clergyman’s vacation, and is preparing a bec ge which will be 
of particular interest through its autobiographical character. 

On the very day that the friends of Dr. Hale were celebratieg the 
seventieth birthday of that author ‘ Sybil Knox,’ his latest novel, 
very appropriately made its appearance. To Dr. Hale on that day 
came from Dr. Holmes a beautiful set of the latter’s works in a 
special binding—a pleasant testimonial of the mutual esteem of 
the two authors. A few days after Dr. Hale’s celebration, the 
Southern author, Thomas Nelson Page, was the guest of honor at 
a banquet where many a good word was spoken of him and of his 
work as well as of the general advance of the South in literature 
since the war. The dinner was given by the Southern Club of 
Harvard University. Among the guests was Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, who, in the generous manner for which he has always Taos 
noted, indorsed the statements of Mr. Page regarding the union 
now of North and South. Prof. N.S. Shaler of Harvard was also 
present. 

Little, Brown & Co. are to have the honor, I understand, of pub- 
lishing the first law-book in America which will enjoy the benefit 
of the International Copyright law. It is a work on the law of 
sales, by Judge Jeremiah Travis, a graduate of the Harvard Law 
School (1866), who has already written a treatise on Canadian © 
constitutional law. Whether or not this is actually the first law- 
book to come under the law, I do not personally know, nor are the 
publishers certain upon the point, but the statement comes on 
very good authority. 


Boston, April 26, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


MR. THEODORE STANTON writes to me from Paris :—‘ A re- 
cent number of 7he Crétzc contained, in a letter from your Boston 
correspondent, the statement that Bouguereau had “touched up” 
one of Miss Elizabeth Gardner's pictures. While attending Miss 
Gardner’s last reception, given on the eve of sending her new can- 
vas to the Salon, I called her attention to this statement, and a 
few days afterwards I received from the gifted artist a letter from 
which I make this extract :—‘“ The article concerns a picture which 
I painted some fifteen years ago. The statement is entirely 
erroneous, but it has always been my rule never to reply to an at- 
tack in a paper. It seems like seeking notoriety, and if there is 
contradiction, it is trying to one’s temper. I do like to enjoy peace 
of mind. The journalists have usually been so very helpful to me 
that I can afford to pass by some mistakes, even some injustice. 
I am aware that I imitate very closely my master’s style, but I ad- 
mire his execution, and he is infinitely kind to his pupils in explain- 
ing his theories and in showing his manner of work. The wisest 
of experts have always been puzzled to distinguish between 
Raphael’s work and that of some of his best pupils. I would 
rather be a Giulio Romano than a nobody.”’ 





MIss GARDNER is wrong in regarding the allusion to her paint- 
ing in Mr. Wingate’s letter as in any sense an ‘attack.’ The ref- 
erence to the picture of Maud Muller occurred in a complimentary 
paragraph about her work abroad, printed in 7he Cretic of Feb. 
27. Our correspondent spoke of Mr. Curtis Guild’s surprise at 
hearing a prominent art-dealer in Paris, who did not know that 
Mr. Guild was its owner, say that Bouguereau ‘had put many fin- 



































ishing touches upon it before it went to, America.’ The dealer’s 
statement was not vouched for by Mr. Wingate, the anecdote 
being told merely for what it was worth, and even then being 
qualified by the phrase, ‘if I remember the story rightly.’ 





‘THE “CONSTANT Critic READER” who writes in regard to 
the use of the telegraph in announcing the landing of Napoleon,’ 
writes E. W. F., ‘does not seem to be cognizant of the fact that 
the word “ telegraph ” is not limited in its application to the edectric 
telegraph. In accordance with its etymology, it is correctly used 
to mean any “ writing at a distance.” The telegraph which an- 
nounced the landing of Napoleon was a series of semaphores, 
four or five miles apart, which, by successively repeating signals 
one to the other, conveyed the information, although not so rap- 
idly as the telegraph of the present day. This system was the 
invention of a Precctionsa, and first came into use in the last years 
of the eighteenth century. All readers of “The Count of Monte 
‘Cristo” must remember the chapter in which the Count bribes the 
telegraph operator to alter the semaphore signals in transmitting 
them to the next station.’ (The facts presented in this letter are set 
forth in notes from several other correspondents.) 





I RECENTLY SAID that it made me feel poor to read the cata- 
logue of the Messrs. Scribner’s rare books, but after going through 
Dodd, Mead & Co.’s ‘Gems from the Collection of Rare and 
Choice Books,’ I feel not merely poor but absolutely penniless. 
The first — * in the catalogue is a copy of the first folio edition 
of ‘Mr. William | Shakespeare’s | Coomntion, | Histories, & | Tra- 
or. | Published according to the True Original Copies. | Lon- 

on. | Printed by Isaac Jaggard & Ed. Blount. 1623.’ The price 
of this volume is $6000—or rather it was, for it has just been sold. 
A few pages farther on I find Cicero’s ‘Cato Major,’ ‘ Printed & 
Sold by B. Franklin,’ $500.; ‘The History of the Jewish Wars,’ 
Paris: A. Vevard, 1492, ‘printed on vellum, ruled throughout in 
red, & ornamented with borders, 143 miniatures, and numerous 
capital letters, richly illuminated in gold, silver, & colors,’ $1500 ; 
Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ $2250; ‘ Vocabularius Latino-Tueton- 
icus,’ printed by Nicholas Bechtermuntze, in 1469—one of the four 
copies known to exist—$2500. There are so many books valued 
at over a thousand dollars that those in the hundreds seem posi- 
tively cheap. 





BIBLIOMANIA is a fascinating hobby, but it is an expensive one 
as well. Occasionally one hears of a treasure being picked up for 
a song, but it is not often. One must have money to get fine books. 
I am glad to know that the mania is increasing in this country, 
and that fine modern books as well as rare old ones are daily find- 
ing great favor. I heard of a man who bought $14,000 worth of 
rare books from one firm in the month of March alone. ‘Lucky 
firm,’ you say. ‘Lucky customer,’ say I! 





M. FRANCISQUE SARCEY is the subject of a recent ‘At Heme’ 
in the London Wordd, from the pen of his secretary (ex-secretary, 
I should judge from her outspokenness), ‘ ume baronne guelconque.' 
After describing the famous critic’s portly proportions his chroni- 
cler tells how he works, and although there is not so very much 
difference between the ware in which writers work, one is always 
interested to know just what the difference is. Saturday is M. 
Sarcey’s great working day. It is then that he prepares his eagerly 
awaited article for Le Temps. ‘1 had to be at his house at eight 
in the yrag. 2 says the Baroness, ‘and used to find him pacing 
up and down the library ; then I would sit quietly before the sheets 
of paper which were put ready for me, and wait. The interval 
was solemn, for the poor man had great difficulty in collecting his 
thoughts unless holding the pen and writing himself. This arti- 
cle paid him enormously ; it was the very Seaadation, the source 
of his fame.’ 





THE FIRST DAY that she took his dictation he seemed to be 
greatly disturbed. After a while he stopped speaking, and when 
‘she looked around he had disappeared. In a few minutes she 
heard a noise like the breaking of ice by the paddle-wheels of a 
ferryboat ; then all was still again. She was just about to inquire 
into the cause of this disturbance when the door opened and Sar- 
cey, with hair and beard dripping, but clothed as when he left the 
room, appeared upon the threshhold. Feeling depressed by the 
new methods he ‘ had gone downstairs, undressed, splashed in his 
tub, pulled energetically-the string of his shower-bath, dressed 
again and was coming up fresh and invigorated.’ ‘I could not 


even laugh,’ says his secretary, ‘for he made an imperious ges- 
ture with his wet hand, ordering me to sit down, when he began 
again exactly at the word at which he had left off.’ 
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M. SARCEY, it seems, was at one time short-sighted, but a 
successful operation made him -sighted to an extraordinary 
degree. This restoration of his t was not alt er an un- 


mixed blessing. For the first time since his childhood he could 
see things at a distance. His home, that he thought so fine, was 
found to be neglected and dirty ; his precious china was chipped 
and cracked; his books were soiled and torn. But the crowning 
blow came when a grand luncheon was given to celebrate the 
restoration of the critic’s sight. 

Women were invited in great number, and came in their very best. 
The Comédie Frangaise, the Vaudeville, the Odéon were represented by 
their fairest ones, and the table ‘ was a sight for the gods ’—at least, Sar- 
cey would have thought so six weeks before. But very soon his coun- 
tenance fell, and I saw his eye wandering about in astonishment—ay, 
in distress, He laughed no more, and looked miserable. After the 
coffee he made a sign to me, and I followed him upstairs, believing him 
to have been disturbed by the thought of some work which ought to be 
done atonce. But he threw himself heavily on his sofa, which groaned 
as if sharing its master’s despair, and exclaimed piteously :—‘Baronne, 
baronne! but they are all frights ! they are all dyed, painted, wrinkled, 
scraggy! Oh, mes belles amies, what has become of them ? 


Elizabeth Franklin Harwood: “ Mrs. Jarley” 


A WOMAN of an unusual type died at Providence, R. 1., on Fri- 
day, April 22d. Miss Elizabeth Franklin Harwood was known to 
hundreds of people in each of the larger cities—New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, etc.,—and to a considerable number in many 
smaller towns in New England and the Middle States, om per- 
formance, during more than twenty years, of the part of Mrs. Jar- 
ley, in ‘Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-Work Show.’ She appeared to advan- 
tage in other characters, but Mrs. Jarley was her masterpiece. This 
was an impersonation—if not a creation—of singular originality, 
quaintness and charm, and showed the presence of natural gifts 
which lacked nothing but early training to have gained for their 
possessor a distinguished position on the American stage. As it 
was, her talents won the unaffected admiration of Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson and other competent judges, while her popular success 
did much to replenish the treasuries of the various charitable insti- 
tutions that engaged her sympathy and assistance. 

Again, the lack of special training and encouragement in early 
life was probably all that prevented Miss Harwood from becoming 
widely known as a writer of fiction; as it was she published sev- 
eral stories—‘ St. Ephrem: A Story of Christmas Eve,’ signed H. 
F. E., in Hours at Home for arse 1870; ‘My Godmother's Po- 
mander,’ signed Frances Eastwood, in Harfer's for July, 1892; 
and ‘Kate Parkman’s Wedding-Days,’ signed Eliza Wood, in 
Scribner's Monthly for November, 1872. It was in conversation 
(preferably with only a few friends about her) and in her familiar 
letters to many correspondents—letters unique in style as in their 
revelation of personality—that she expressed herself most easily. 
Her intelligence and keen sense of humor made her a most delight- 
ful fair-weather companion ; while her delicate moral sense, strong 
religious feeling and sympathetic appreciation of points of view 
other than her own caused her to be welcomed as a confidant and 
counsellor in time of trouble. Without apparent effort she placed 
herself on the same plane with her companion for the time being, 
whether that companion were a child of five, a man of forty, ora 
woman of eighty years. For this reason her own age was never 
thought of, and her friends were surprised to learn last week that 
she had passed her sixtieth year. They were not surprised, how- 
ever, to learn that she had faced a painful death not merely with 
courage and resignation, but with the most cheerful serenity. 

Miss Harwood was a daughter of the late Rear Admiral A. A. 
Harwood—a life-long lover of good books; and, through him, the 
granddaughter of an English player of note who came to America 
early in the present century and married Miss Bache, a grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. The “mpece aged writing-desk 
was Miss Harwood’s by inheritance. She was a sister of the late 
Major Franklin Harwood of the Engineer Corps; and by her father’s, 
second marriage was closely connected with Rear Admiral Stephen 
B. Luce and Medical Inspector Philip V. Lansdale, U.S.N. For 
an engraved portrait of her ae ee presented last winter to 
the Players Club, she received a cordial letter of thanks from Mr. 
Edwin Booth. 

During the Civil War, Miss Harwood nursed in the Wash- 
ington hospitals; afterwards she was a member of the St. 
John’s Sisterhood in Washington, and lived temporarily at the 
Orphanage. Her attractive social qualities were the original cause 
of the growth of Marion, Mass., as a summer resort for New 
Yorkers, Bostonians and Philadelphians; and the whole village 
turned out to attend her funeral last Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Cleveland, though one of her latest, was one of her warmest 
friends. 
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Somewhat of the feeling with which Miss Harwood’s perform- 
ance of Mrs. Jarley inspired its spectators may be caught from the 
opening and closing graphs of a description in the Old Cabinet 
in Scrzbner’s Monthly for March, 1871 :— 

* If I know’d a donkey wot would n't go 
To see Mrs. Jarley’s Wax- Work Show, 
Do you think I'd acknowledge him ? 

, no, no! 
Then run to Jarley’s.’ 

So we ran to Jarley’s. 

On both sides of the Town-hall stage the rude, big-lettered show-bills 
glared:—‘ The Only stupendous Collection of Real Wax-Work in the 
World,’ ‘ Jarley is the delight of the Nobility and Gentry,’ ‘ Over the 
Water to Jarley.’ The Jarley hand-organ, in one corner, impatient of 
the slow turns of the grinder, was trying to drown the ominous sounds 
of shuffling and rolling behind the scenes, when suddenly—in the live- 
liest part of ‘ The Carnival of Venice’—it gulped and choked at an 
invisible signal. Every one leaned forward—a ‘breeze of stillness’ 
swept across the house. 

The tinkling of a bell,—up rolls the long curtain,—and—shade of 
Dickens defend us !—there, in the midst of a glittering array of waxen 
figures, she stands, in all her pomp confessed, the pride of the nobility 
and gentry, and the peculiar pet of the Royal Family, the world-renown- 
ed, ‘the genuine and only Jarley.’ 

A bonnet of mighty dimensions, all a-tremble with bows and ribbons, 
a figured chintz gown, a gay shawl pinned across the breast, old-fash- 
ioned high-heeled shoes, a turkey-feather fan, gloves reaching far up 
the arm, big, round spectacles—a pompous, self-contained, stout, fluffy 
little middle-aged Englishwoman, who steps toward the foot-lights, and 
makes her solemn courtesy in the midst of loudest applause. ‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, this is Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-work show; / am Mrs. Jar- 
ley ’—with a stately little toss of the head, that sets the bows a-shaking 
again. * * * 

And we have not told about the final grand tableau in which all the 
figures appeared; nor how very funny they looked standing more or less 
unsteadily upon their legs, with their eyes very wide open, and, as Dick- 
ens described them, with ‘all their countenances expressing great sur- 
prise’; nor how they were all wound up at once and went through their 
motions together in a bewildering maze,—the ‘ properties’ and positions 
having become so strangely mixed in the confusion that the Calabrian 
Bandit was seen consulting of the miniature of his lady-love, but a wax 
doll pit Lord Byron’s Favorite Child, Harold,—and Sir Walter 
Raleigh unnecessarily offered the borrowed cloak for the convenience of 
the Woman who poisoned Fourteen Families with Pickled Walnuts. 

Funny—yes, consumedly funny—but not funny at all to Mrs. Jarley. 
Ah ! that grand air of proprietorship; that dignified, delighted appro- 
— of all the applause to henll those trembling ribbons! With 

—though the audience roar and scream with the overpowering ludi- 
crousness of the thing—it is ever ‘ the exhibition that elevates the taste, 
and enlarges the sphere of the human understanding. It’s Jarley’s 
wax-works, remember !’ 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

ALMA TADEMA’sS retelling of ‘ The Old Story,’ a picture already 
reproduced by steel engraving, is given, in photogravure, as the 
frontispiece of the May Magazine of Art. The second of Mr. 
Theodore Childs’s articles on the art treasures of the Comédie 
Frangaise has among its illustrations a cut of David d’Angers’s, 
seated statue of Talma in classic toga and sandals, and one of 
Laissement’s picture of Alexander Dumas reading a play in the 
committee room of the theatre. There are critical and biographi- 
cal notices, fully illustrated, of Stathope H. Forbes, A. R.A., and 
of Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Among the illustrations to the lat- 
ter is a portrait of Dr. John Brown, Fem Sir George’s painting. 
Mr. Lewis F. Day's article on ‘ Artistic Homes’ gives many well- 
chosen examples of wall-papers designed by Mr. William Morris, 
Mr. Walter Crane and the author of the article, as well as some 
by other less known English designers. Miss Katherine Tynan 
writes an anecdotical article to accompany certain out-of-date Irish 
sketches by H. Helmick. 

—Mr. Barr Ferree’s ‘ Christian Thought in Architecture’ reads 
like a parlor lecture, and was actually delivered as a lecture before 
the American Society of Church History, as we learn from the 
title-page. He leads one on with the promise of something new 
and important ; but, though he is evidently conversant with much 
that has been written about church architecture, he really has 
nothing new to offer. His pamphlet, which is privately printed, 
is illustrated with a view of Reims Cathedral and one of the choir 
screen of Chartres, both from Gonse’s ‘ L’Art Gothique.’ 

—The fourteenth annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists is now open at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, the private 
view having been held to-day (Saturday). 


—Mr: Harry Furniss, one of Punch's cleverest cartoonists, was 
the guest of the Lotus Club last Saturday night. He proved him- 
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self to be a clever after-dinner speaker, as well as a skilful and hu- 
morous draughtsman. President Wood of the National Academy 
was present and spoke,and speeches were made also by J. G. Brown, 


Moncure D. Conway, R. Swain Gifford, Richard Harding Davis, 
Thomas Nast and Montgomery. Schuyler. 


—Only $6998 was realized by the sale at auction last week of 190 
paintings by the late Benjamin R. Fitz. The result was a sur- 
prise connoisseurs. 


—Mr. Ruskin is said to have received 6000/, for the reissue of 
* Modern Painters.’ 


—Mr. Henry G. Marquand imported from England not long 
ago a bronze statue of Eros, eleven inches high, for which he h 
paid $1100. The Collector imposed a duty of 45 per cent. on it, 
classing it as a manufacture of metal. Mr. Marquand appealed to 
the Board of Appraisers and they decided to admit the statue free 
as an antiquity, as it was made about 250 B.C. The Collector ap- 

ealed from this ruling to the United States Circuit Court and 
Tada Lacombe has decided that the object is dutiable at 15 per 
cent. as a piece of metal statuary. So Mr. Marquand must pay 
$165 for the protection of American metal-workers against com- 
petition from rivals dead two thousand years. 





Notes 


GEN. HORACE PoRTER, President of the Grant Monument Asso- 
ciation, has issued a vigorous call for funds with which to com- 
plete the tomb in Riverside Park, whose corner-stone was laid by 
President Harrison on Wednesday last. The amount alread 
raised (some $350,000) has sufficed to get the work fairly started, 
but it is most desirable that the construction of the memorial 
should be well advanced when Europe visits us next year to see 
the Columbian Exhibition. It would be a disgrace to the city if, 
after insisting that Grant’s remains should rest here, and pledging 
itself to worthily mark their resting-place, it should permit the 
erection of this monument to be postponed. At least $150,000 is. 
still required. 


—D. Appleton & Co. will publish at once Joseph Pennell’s book 
on ‘ The Jew at Home.’ Mr. Pennell, who has visited and studied 
the Jewish towns of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, illustrates. 
his own text. 


—Mr. J. A. Froude has been appointed Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford in the place of the late Prof. Freeman, 
who abhorred his writings. 

—The Scribners have brought out in their Yellow Paper Series 
Dr. Holland's story, ‘Sevenoaks.’ 

—The many readers who have laughed over his ‘Stuff and 
Nonsense’ will be interested in learning that Mr. A. B. Frost has 
prepared a new book, selecting the most humorous of his recent 
writings, and will issue it from the press of the Scribners, under 
the title of ‘ The Bull Calf, and Other Sketches.’ 


—‘Mr. E. C. Stedman,’ says the 77zdune, ‘has gone on a sea- 
voyage, his first vacation in many years, to recruit his strength and 
to get beyond reach of the mail. He means henceforth to be 
relieved somewhat from correspondence, and from the various 
demands which have spared him little time for his own work.’ 
Mr. Stedman sailed for the West Indies last Saturday, and will be 
gone for several weeks. 


—Dr. John Skelton’s ‘ Life of Mary Stuart’ is to be richly illus- 
trated with reproductions of contemporary documents, pictures and 
prints. Queen Victoria is said to be much interested in the publi- 
cation, and has opened the royal archives to the biographer. 


—Romance enters its sixth volume this May with a new cover 
printed in red and blue, and a table-of-contents that includes com- 
plete stories by Poe, Dumas, Maupassant, Charles Reade and a 
baker's-dozen of other tellers of good tales. Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, a well-known contributor to the periodical press, has become 
its editor. 

—New York is the gainer by the removal of the Misses Ely’s. 
school for girls from Brooklyn Heights to the Riverside Drive in 
this city. 

—At the sale of the Larking library in London, Audubon’s. 
‘Birds of America,’ double elephant folio,:-435 accurately and ex- 
quisitely colored plates of birds delineated the size of life, sold for 
3452, and Audubon and Bachman’s, ‘ Viviparous Quadrupeds of 
North America,’ 1845-8, for 1072. 

—Through an oversight on the part of the English publishers in 
forwarding the sheets, Mr. W. H. Mallock’s novel, ‘A Human Docu- 
ment,’ was printed and bound up in Cassell’s Sunshine Series 
without the last eight chapters. To make right this unintentional 
wrong, the publidkert have put a new edition to press and wilb 
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furnish the complete novel to all purchasers of the first edition who 
will return their incomplete copies. 

—Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ was. recited at Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, with the aid of instrumental music (Mr. Damrosch’s or- 
chestra) and singing, and a series of well-arranged tableaux. The 

erformance was to be repeated last night, the beneficiary in each 
instance being St. John’s Guild. 


—Mme. Joachim (a most accomplished singer) is to give recitals 
of German song at Sherry’s on Monday and Tuesday evenings 
next. 


—A audience attended—and enjoyed—the Wagner concert 
‘given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday evening for 
the benefit of the Young Women’s Christian Association. Herr 
‘Seidl was the leader of the orchestra, the singers being Frau 
Mielke, Frau Ritter-Goetze, Herr Fischer and Herr Dippel. 


—The English papers congratulate M. Paderewski on not hav- 
ving learned to speak English d / Américaine. 


—Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons have erected at New Rochelle a 
new building with the name ‘ Knickerbocker Press’ conspicuously 
marked upon its roof, where it can easily be seen by travelers on 
ithe New an Railroad. They have for years been the printers 
-of their own books. 


—‘ Flower o’ the Vine,’ by William Sharp, to be published im- 
mediately, will contain a photogravure portrait of the poet, taken 
at Rome. Mr. Sharp has written for the ‘ Romantic Ballads’ sec-’ 
‘tion a new ballad entitled ‘The Last Voyage of Keir the Monk, 
.and has added to ‘Sospiri di Roma’ a poetical epilogue entitled 
‘Il Bosco Sacro.’ 


—‘ Helen Brent, M.D.’ is the suggestive title of a study in social 
roblems set forth in the shape of a story, which the Cassell pub- 
ishing Co. announce for early publication. The author is said to 

be a lady well-known as an enthusiastic and successful worker in 
the cause of the higher education for women, 


—The recent articles of Col. A. K. McClure of Philadelphia on 
“Lincoln and Men of War Times’ will be issued in book form 
about May I. 


—‘ The First News Message by Telegraph’ is the subject of the 
* Historic Moment’ article in the May Scrzbner’s, and the event is 
described by John W. Kirk, the only man present in the room in 
the Capitol at Washington when Professor Morse received this 
message, on May 1, 1844. 

—Literary Opinion is responsible for the following anecdote :— 

Some Parisian novelists have strongly protested against the French 

tem of publishing novels in several separate volumes under as many 
titlés. M. Alphonse Daudet offered a novel to Dentu, who proposed 
to. publish it in two volumes, separately, under different titles. M. 
Daudet refused this proposal, and the novel will be published shortly by 
another firm. 


—William H. Hudson, assistant librarian of Cornell University, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of English Literature in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Mr. Hudson was at one time 
the private secretary of Herbert Spencer, and has from time to 
time contributed valuable articles to several of the leading Eng- 
lish and American magazines. . 


—M. Zola, as Chairman of the Balzac Statue Committee, has 
‘been officially informed, it is said, that a site on the Place du Palais 
Royal, between the two street refuges in the Cour de I’Horloge, 
has been granted, for the memorial to be erected to the creator of 
the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 

—Georges Ohnet, it is said, works three hours a day regularly, 
during which time he writes four pages of small MS., amountin 
to about one thousand words. He then revises carefully, and, 
having finished his corrections, hands his MS. to his wife, who 
makes ‘a beautifully neat fair copy for the printer.’ She is an im- 
mense admirer of his talent, ‘ but never allows herself to make any 
suggestions.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson has resigned from the Thir- 
teenth Street Church in order to carry on his literary work, which 
has been claiming his attention more and more each year, and has 
stated positively toa Zrébune reporter that he never again will 
be connected with any church, although he may preach an 
occasional sermon. He is engaged at present on a work relating 
to Egypt, which will consist of six volumes, and upon which he 
has been engaged for more than twenty years. In addition to 
this he is writing several books relating to church music and re- 
ligious subjects. Dr. Robinson is the author of nineteen hymn 
and tune books, and has published thirty-five volumes of miscel- 

‘ Janeous works. 
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—Madame Claire Vautier, who is already known by three 


highly ofiginal novels, has just published what is described as 
‘a curious and remorseless study of a woman,’ entitled ‘Dans la 
Boue’ (In the Mud). According to /' Echo de la Semaine, Madame 
Claire Vautier herself, however, is a remarkable woman. In ap- 
arance fully realizing Balzac’s ideal ‘Femme de Trente Ans,’ 
er life has been sufficiently varied to qualify her as a heroine of 
romance. Born toa position ‘ she gave up “ society ” for the 
stage, and made a brilliant dédu¢ at the Paris House under 
the auspices of Mme. Krauss. But she was of too irresponsible 
and independent a temperament to submit to managerial exigen- 
cies, and soon left the theatre to try in turn the professorate and 
the more attractive paths of literature. In her last work she has 
combined the results of her varied life experiences, and her literary 
style is distinguished by virile force and vivid coloring.’ 


—To the late Mr. John Murray belongs the honor of intro- 
ducing the handbooks now indispensable to every tourist. ‘He 
was the first to perceive the needs of the traveller in the way 
of information, and with characteristic energy he set himself to the 
task of ors pe the want. How he succeeded the world knows 
and gratefully acknowledges. The celebrated red “ Handbooks” 
are as familiar as household words, and have perhaps done more 
than any other enterprise undertaken in the long history of the 
house to spread the name and fame of Murray to every quarter of 
the globe. The first volumes of the series were written by Mr. 
Murray himself, and bear the stamp of that thoroughness which 
was one of the prominent characteristics of the man. 


—Sir M. E. Grant Duff, President of the Royal Historical Soci- 
ety, found occasion in his recent annual address to commend Prof. 
George P. Fisher's ‘ Outlines of Universal History,’ declaring that 
‘It is very curious and very far from creditable that we in En- 
gland should be obliged to cross the Atlantic to find a proper book 
to be used as a “Manual of Universal History,” in our higher 
schools and colleges ; but the very idea of History being one long 
drama seems to be dead in this country.’ 
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Miller, E. H. Helps and Hindrances. 20c. Hunt & Eaton. 

orris, R. A. Physical Education. $r. Am. Book Co. 
Parmele, M. Answered in the Negative. Parmele & Chaffee. 
Patten, S. F. Theory of Dynamic Economics. $r. Phila.: University of Penna. 
Pilling, J.C. Bibli phy of the Algonquin Lan; 4 


r ington: Bureau of Ethnology. 
O’Rell, M. English Pharisees and French Crocodiles. oe Cassell Pub. Ge. 


nd, E.A. A Knight That Smote the Dragon. goc. Hunt & Eaton. 
Sherwood, M. E. W. The Art of Entertaining. $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Slosson, A. T. The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. Harper & Bros. 
Sully, J. The Human Mind. 2 vols. D. App! & Co. 
Suttner, B. von. Ground Arms! Trans. by A. A. Abbott. §r. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Sweet, S. Flying Hill Farm. or & Bros. 
Thomas, A. Old Dacre’s Darling. soc. _ Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
arring, C. B. Genesis I. and Modern Science. $r. Hunt & Eaton. 
Waterloo, S. A Man and a Woman. 


Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 
Weed, C. M. Spraying Crops. Rural Pub. Co. 
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Two New Volumes EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
IN THE SERIES CHERMERHORN'S Loy AGENcY. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


“ Makers of Ameria.” 


Christopher Columbus. With 
Portrait. By President C. K. ADAmMs 
of Cornell University. $1.00. 


Charles Sumner. With Por- 
trait, By Anna L. DAawEs. $1.00. 
BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 

Cotton Mather. By Prof. Bar- 


RETT WENDELL. 


Sir William Johnson and the 
Six Nations. By WILLIAM ELLIOT 


GrirrFis, D.D. 

General Houston. By Henry 
Bruce, Esq. 

John Winthrop. By Rev. 
JoserpH H. TWICHELL. 

Robert Fulton. By Prof. R. 
H. THURSTON. 

Thomas Hooker. By GEORGE 


L. Waker, D.D. 


GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT, by Wm. 
Hand Browne; JAMES EDWARD OGLE- 
THORPE, by Henry Bruce; ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, by Prof. Sumner, of Yale Univer- 
sity ; Francis Hiccrinson, by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 


After May ist next, the price of all the books in 
this series will be $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


Lhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 








Dr. Epwin F. Vosz, Portland, Me., says : 


“I have used it in m pes cose whan om from 
nervous exha'  pultees results. have 
veaer it for many of various forms sof nervous 

ity, and it has never failed to do good,” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. : 


RumForD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s” is on 
thelab-i. Al »thers are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





» Rest 198n Gees, 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
'OODSIDE ENA. For = wane, 
to $600. van ‘or Culture, 
cipal $55, and health. Miss iy Surrn, Prin- 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK po wee ix boro high 
atory 
parents 


yn pee Bn of the Yale I from 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York, A Home et lor Girls and 





Young Ladies, gz pupils 
limited to twenty-four. Excellent advantages in Music, 
Art, and the 


Languages. Pleasant 
ands. Healthful location. Ceectd «1 attention to 
Horas oe Manners. Terms moderate, Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, pan = — Col- 


as Kaddress, ie Rev. J. B. MacLEAN. 





“the ee. Bmonte SCHOOL. 
A thorough and 
Opens October rst. 


gree h W. MOREY, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALDARY. N.Y. Under 
nee of Bishop D joane. 2ad year. Fult 
Harvard Co Coos for 


study from Kindergarten 
omen. 36 instructors. Tui- 
| pon $400 a year. For pms on address St. AGngs 
HOOL, 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses ¢ Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. — Cee & 
New Building with modern 4S lo 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for “| 


E. S. Frisszx, D.D., President. 


New York City, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Now at Columbia a. Brooklyn, will re- 

open after Easter at Riversipe Drive, 8sth 

and 86th Streets, New York. 








Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin. 
September 26th, 1891. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF pevmns Mam, Ofmagaatt | Su 
t 
EXPRESSION. training. ican 


Send for Catalogue, Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct, rst. P, for the Columbia and the 
Harvard 


tions, and all Coll for wom- 
en. a 


instruction and practice in D ec - 
1s A. Bancs and Mary B. Wuiron, A.5. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
bi Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 








Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 2s begs. 5 Pre 
for college, scientific school or business. the 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
ees to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamEs 
S. GARLAND, Master. 





om gy Massachusetts, 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys. West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Classi- 
cal and Business Courses. Primary D ent, 
Preparation for all Cay” for men and women. 
L. C. Mycatrt, A. 
242 West Seventy-fourth Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
S' Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, select, 
thorough. Terms moderate. For iculars. 


address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 








Springfield, Massachusetts. 
SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 
A plete —- Preparatory course. Advanced 
courses in oer one and —— Winter term 
begins January 6th. iss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER pomece. oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
rg yg en 





OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scuoot ror Younc Laptgs. Special advan- 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Physical and Culture. ‘Fall term begins 
Sept. 24, 1891. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
cat Home AnD Day SCHOOL For YounG Laptigs, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
BarTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 











NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
Sexes. John I. Blair pio = English, 
i Prag ge fom bw Cae. = =. ye 
‘ain and si ulture. New Bu large 
endowment, low pe oes _J. H. SHumaKEr, 





Bridgeton, New Jersey 
OUTH Loge gl INSTITUTE. aed year be- 
1891. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College ‘Teaching, or Business. French, 
an, Music, Art, M ilitary Drill. H. K. Trask, 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 


to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on 4 
Graduates from the Seminary Gomes, j matomoed 


Class, Art, and Music. Heme care. Miss Eunice 
Do taeeats, Precipal. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Dif SCHOOL. et eee Poway gt a we ES 


uition, Ted bcos of ene, Law 











Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL oy 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year vee 
department of manual training. Sen for & 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scnoor ror Twenty Grrts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and. Miss 


Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be meg in 
= years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme 
LERC. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
oo SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Maven =o 


h ili 
Wet, thor, at ASHE HEVICLE, 'N "N. Address, 





Maj. R. INGHAM, Supt., Avheciile N.C. 
Mt. Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMJINARY.AND SON- 
+e bial OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular ter course Octeber rst, 1891. 
Send for Davip Strextr, 
M.D., Dean. 
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The Tourist. 


The highest grade bicycle in the world. 
PERFECT IN MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FinisH. Made at Colt’s West Armory, Hart- 
ford. Price $150, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 
S neumatic tires, guaranteed against puncture, 

ursting and leakage. 


The Student. 


A high grade, medium-priced wheel of ex- 
cellent quality, shape, and finish. Price $I00, 
with cushion tires, or $125, with Bidwell 
(Thomas) pneumatic tires. 


We sell ALL THE LEADING MAKES OF BI- 
CYCLES, WARWICKS, PsycHos, UNIONS, VIC- 
TORS, CREDENDAS, and many others. 


Catalogue sent on request, 


Cycling accessories a specialty. Special In- 
struction Hall, 50x 100. Private lessons. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 


306-310 WEST 59TH ST.~NEW YORK. 





BOOKS ORDERED BY MAIL, selected with care 
and forwarded with promptness. 


Books OUT OF PRINT AND SCARCE, will be 
searched for with thoroughness. 


Books NOT TO BE HAD, in this country, will 
be imported to order. 


CROTHERS & KORTH, 
(Room 22, Manhattan Building), 
96 Firrn Avence, New Yorx Ciry. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 

















BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 





Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirrH Avenvug, N. Y. 








A New Volume in the 
Portia Serteés. 


(Books which go to the making of the model woman.) 


The Art of Entertaining. By 
M. E. W. SxHerwoop, author of 
“Manners and Social Usages.” 
Price, $1.50. 

No one is more competent than the author 
of this book to discourse upon the art of enter- 
taining. In it she has given the results of her 
immense experience and knowledge, and her 
suggestions will prove of value, not only to 


those to whom money is nothing, but to all 
who entertain. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 
Physical Development and Ex- 
ercise for Women. With many 


illustrations. By Dr. Mary Tay- 
LOR BIssELL, $1.25. 


Chats With Girls on Self Cul- 
ture. By Exiza CuEsTER, author 
of “Girls and Women.” $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


AMERICANA. 


I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened by 
the near approach of the World’s Fair. 


Subjects comprised are: Discovery of 
America; Columbus; Early Exploration and 
Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil 
War; Slavery; Town and State Histories; In- 
dians; Quakers; Mormons; Canada; Mexico; 
California; South America and the "West In- 
dies; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; 
Bibliography; and Government Publications; 
also First Editions and Standard Sets of 
American Authors. 





The series sent for postage, 10 cents. 


William Evarts Benjamin, 


751 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 
F The Story of Mark Twain's 
Life and Work is one of Humor, 


Romance and Adventure. Inter- 
M AR esting as a novel and as funny as 














DELIGHTFUL 
NEW ESSAYS. 


By James ANTHONY FRouDE. 


The Spanish Story of the Ar- 


mada, and Other Essays. 

$1.50. 

‘*Mr. Froude is a historical painter, and 
one of the first in this or any other time. The 
men and women of the 16th Century live again 
on his canvas. Their faces, their acts, motives, 
methods, environments are visible or conceiv. 
able to him who reads these luminious pages.’ 
—G. W. SMALLEY in V. Y. Tribune. 


Iz2mo.. 


By Rospert Louis STEVENSON, 
Across the Plains, with Other 
Essays and Memories. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The volume has all the grace, the magic, 
and the distinction which characterize the vole 
umes that preceded it.”-—Brooklyn Times. 


By Proressor H. H. Bovesen. 
Essays on German Literature. 


12mo, $1.50. 


“The book throughout is thoughtful, free 
from the conventionalities of criticism, and 
written in an extremely attractive manner.”— 
Boston Beacon. 





*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 










BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more nen three times 
oa mixed 


urishi: d EASILY 
“Innocents Abroad. “ “a DIGESTED. 387 ne 
ume, 225 pp. T, 50C. ot Grocers everyw 
TWAI N. $1.25 ai. Th rade supplied. Sold by @ ap ove here. 
Criemens Pus. Co., Box 2329, San Francisco. Ww BAKER &CO., ¢ CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER,” but the scare 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 
CURED TO STAY CURED 


Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail, 
We want name an 


address 
every sufferer from 


and this at the pa- 


ne oo Hay Feve 


. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., BUF FALO, N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





“ The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


werm. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 


dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous.sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized 
It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
, world’s best brain workers. Formulaon the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggzists or by mail $1.00 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH St., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


‘THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send Beets Coot, naming, on Book you may 
desire, and. we shall quote price by p Rene hy 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES 
OF 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


1.—Generals of the Civil War. 


2.—American and Foreign Literary. 
3.—Miscellaneous Celebrities. 





Send stamp for any one. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 Wast 23np Street, - - New York City. 

AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 

i criticism of prose and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C, D. Warner, E. C. S 
man. Established 1880. Unique in position success, 
Address Dr, T M. Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. 

F want back numbers of Magazine or Re- 
L? Ie Wate to He WILLIAMS, 192 Wasr sors 
Sresat, NOY. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 

STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 











Orders for new.or old books attended to. 
for cash. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 _ N.Y. 





Catalogue ae. CLARK, Bookseller, 
_ Park Row, New es = ve 





¥UST PUBLISHED. 


“ LOTITIA.” 


Portrait of Miss Barker Engraved in the “ Barto- 
Zozzi"’ manner by Stodart of London, after Cosway, 
Size, without margin (oval). r12x9 inches, 160 signed 
artist’s proofs only, $12.00. 

N.B.—In view of the very low rate at which these 
proofs are now published, the right is reserved to ad- 
vance this price without further notice as soon as the 
edition becomes scarce. 


Descriptive circular sent upon application. 
Frepv’k Keppet & Co., 
20 East 16th St.. - NEW YORK. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace AND TenTH STREET, 
New York, 
Levant binding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who cuuLine 
ability, scholarship, and p-actical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


LE FRANCAIS. 
French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 











Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


LACE MANTLES 
Wraps and Jackets, 


Storm Coats. 
PARIS AND LONDON 


Reception and Evening Dresses, 
Carriage and Walking Costumes, 


Driving Suits, Riding Habits. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YORK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 





MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 

J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
BELA e L’T’D. classes for 








lies, Children, Boys and Men under constant 
Medical Supervision. Private instruction a A 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savace. 





‘ TIFFANY : GLASS* AND - DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*“FURNISHERS’&*GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC*&* ECCLESIASTICAL. 


"DECORATIONS 


\ 


: MEMORIALS: 


*333 TO 341° FOURTH’AVENUE'NEW’YORK’ 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 

Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, ~ Proprizrors. 











